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PREFACE 


CHANDRA in India is the story of a peasant lad 
of the gardener caste, who works in his father’s 
fields, weeding and watering the vegetables, and 
faithfully tending his own little patch of mari- 
golds, so that he may take the first yellow blos- 
soms to the temple and present them to the gods, 
asking in return for this gift of their favorite 
flower an opportunity to work in some of the 
beautiful gardens for which his country is noted. 

His prayer is granted, — first through a jour- 
ney with his father to Jaipur, where he is given 
a place in the gardens of the Maharajah. Later 
he goes to Simla to have charge of the gardens 
that surround the bungalow of one of the Eng- 
lish officers; and finally he is promised a chance 
to show his knowledge of garden-things and 
insect-things at the new capital in Delhi. 

The story opens in the little village of Chan- 
dra’s home, where one hears the early morning 
call of the watchman, sees the simple daily life of 
the peasants, and listens to the tale of the tawny 
tiger told by the old story-teller at the well. 
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Then there is the splendid procession of the sun 
god in the coral city of Jaipur; the tiger hunt 
among the foot-hills of the Himalayas; the street 
scenes in Delhi; the pilgrimage to the sacred 
Ganges; the visit to the Taj Mahal, and the pa- 
geant of the great durbar, when the princes of 
India, clad in cloth of gold, with ropes of pearls 
and necklets of diamonds and rubies, come to 
make obeisance to their Emperor. 
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CHANDRA IN INDIA 


CHAPTER I 


A YELLOW MARIGOLD \ 


CHANDRA lay still on his straw mat, watching 
through the open door the rosy red of the early 
dawn. creep slowly across the eastern sky. 

How hot it was, and how peacefully quiet! It 
seemed that all the village was asleep, with only 
Chandra waking to greet the day. 

But now a dog barked in the distance, a cock 
flapped his wings and crowed lustily from a 
neighboring wall, and the sparrows that had 
made their nests under the thatched roof of the 
low mud hut opened their beady eyes and began 
their little twittering songs. 

Hark! there was the call of the watchman, 
now far away down the narrow street; now com- 
ing nearer and nearer, louder and louder, until 
he passed the open door. 

‘“‘Arise, sons of sloth! The day dawns, and 
ye must work if ye would eat! Arise, and greet 
the sun! Arise!” 
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How quickly the village was aroused from 
slumber! Hardly had the watchman passed the 
open doors, when the men and boys were in the 
street and on the way to the shallow river for 
their morning bath. The women, too, were up 
and at work, for there was millet and rice to 
grind, cakes to bake, and brass and copper plates 
to scour with sand,—if perchance the family 
were not so poor that they must use cheap clay 
dishes made by the potter across the way. 

With the first sound of the watchman’s voice, 
Merachie, the mother of Chandra, was on her 
feet. Even before her two sons and their father 
had disappeared in the direction of the river, 
she had wound her seelie about her slim waist, 
tucked it well up out of the way of her feet, 
pulled it over her shoulders to free her arms, and 
was sweeping the earth floor of the one room in 
their humble dwelling. 

“Hasten to the well and bring water for the 
cow and goats,” she said to Sooboo; and to little 
Rakai she gave the care of tending the fire which 
she built with a few sticks on a flat stone just 
outside the door, for the village huts have no 
chimneys and the cooking is done out-of-doors 
as much as possible. 

“We must have everything in readiness when 
your brothers return from their bath,’ she re- 
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minded her two daughters, hastening from one 
task to another as if there were not a moment 
to lose. 

But while yet the priest was standing at the 
gate of the temple, facing north, east, south, 
and west, and blowing loud blasts on the holy 
shell to waken the village gods and set them to 
guard his people, Chandra came running up from 
the river, his black hair glistening with drops of 
water, his lithe bronze body gleaming in the sun. 

“Tell Jehan that I am working in the bed of 
marigolds,” he said, taking up a rude wooden 
spade that leaned against the mud wall of a 
low shed. 

“Wilt thou not first sit down and eat?” his 
mother urged, looking at him fondly, and proudly, 
too, as she saw how tall and straight he stood. 

Chandra shook his head. “Jehan can bring 
me a few chupatties,” he answered over his 
shoulder, hurrying off to his precious bed of 
marigolds, to weed and water, and stir the earth 
carefully around the tender roots. | 

It was here that Jehan found him when he came 
an hour later, bringing three or four of the round, 
flat millet-cakes which take the place of bread 
in India; and while Chandra sat on his heels, 
munching the cakes, Jehan took up the work of 
weeding. 
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All at once he gave a little start, glancing 
round quickly and holding up a tiny plant which 
he had pulled out of the soft earth. 

“Look, Chandra,” he said; ‘it is a marigold, 
and I thought it was nothing but a weed. Wilt 
thou forgive myscareless fingers?” 

““Ves,” his brother answered briefly; and set 
the young plant back in its place as tenderly as 
if it were a baby. 

“A long road is to travel before thou learnest 
wisdom, Jehan,” he said, as he went on with 
his work. ‘Is not thy father a gardener, and 
was not the father-grandfather, and the father- 
grandfather’s father a gardener?” 

“Ves,” replied Jehan humbly, poking the 
earth with his bare toes. “‘We are of the gardener 
caste, it is true; but my hands will never be as 
skillful as thine.” 

“Thou shouldst watch me, little brother,” 
Chandra told him, straightening his back for 
a moment to gaze proudly over the fields, green 
with growing plants. ‘‘Every day will I try to 
teach thee, for the garden-things and insect- 
things thou must have always in thy thoughts 
while thy fingers work in the soil.” 

Then for a time there was silence between 
them, while Chandra hoed and weeded, and 
Jehan went back and forth to the river, filling 
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a goatskin with water which he poured carefully 
around the roots of each thirsty plant. 

As the sun rose higher in the heavens, shining 
like burnished brass in the cloudless sky, the 
work went slowly and still more slowly. 

All nature seemed to be losing heart. The 
cattle stood idly in shallow pools, or lay down 
to rest in some bit of shade; the birds ceased 
their singing and sought shelter among the leafy 
branches of the trees; the dogs no longer cared 
to bark; even the crows cawed more sadly. 

Toward noon the two boys left their tools 
and went back to the mud hut to eat their simple 
midday meal. Then, as they lay down in the 
shade of a mango tree to rest and wait for the 
greatest heat to pass, Chandra began talking 
once more about his garden. 

“The marigolds are the favorite flowers of the 
gods,” he told his brother. ‘That is why we 
plant so many. When they are in full bloom, 
thou shouldst gather them and take them to the 
temple to pray for wisdom in thy work.” 

“There is already one bud that shows a bit of 
yellow,’ Jehan answered. ‘I saw it this morn- 
ing in a far corner of the bed.” 

Chandra reached his hand to his turban and 
fumbled a moment among its folds, drawing 
forth at last the tiny bud. ‘‘I saw it, too,” he 
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said. ‘‘When I make my prayer to the gods 
this night, they will listen better for the gift of 
a budding flower.” 

“The Story Teller is here,” said Jehan. “TI 
saw him coming down the road an hour ago. 
‘You will have little time for prayers to-night.” 

“Story Teller, or no Story Teller, I shall not 
omit my prayer,’ Chandra announced firmly. 

“What is thy prayer?” murmured Jehan 
drowsily; but Chandra was tucking away the 
precious bud in the safe folds of his turban, and 
gave no heed to his brother’s question. 


CHAPTER II 
RAKAI’S DOLL 


“Surya, the Sun God, drives his golden char- 
iot across the blue heavens from the east unto 
the west, and then again from the east unto the 
west, day after day, as the years run. 

““Seven ruddy mares he drives, and they go 
dancing and prancing and galloping so fast that 
he must needs stand in his chariot to hold them 
firmly with his strong right hand.” 

So spoke the Story Teller at the village well, 
and the men, squatting around him to smoke 
their hookahs and enjoy their rest after a hard 
day in the fields, nodded their heads slowly as if 
to say, “Well do we know how swiftly the Sun 
God travels when there is so much work to be 
done.” 

And the children, hushing their noise to hear 
the words of this old man who always brought 
them tales of the gods and stories of the wonder- 
ful sights he had seen in the cities, nodded their 
heads, too, and murmured, “‘Well do we know 
how fast Surya rides when one is young and 
there is so little time for play.” 
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““Al] alone the Sun God rides the sky,” the 
Story Teller went on, and, pointing with his 
thin brown arm, he directed the eyes of his lis- 
teners toward the east, where every morning the 
journey begins anew. 

“All alone he rides the sky, while Ushas, his 
wife, brushes away the mists that hang low over 
the mountains, and takes down the dawn clouds 
she has touched with her rosy kiss.” 

Little Rakai, standing beside her sister Sooboo 
at the well, took her doll from the folds of her 
seelie and held it up to hear the tale. 

“Listen well,’ she whispered. ‘“‘It is the story 
of the beloved Sun God.” 
| The Story Teller looked up and saw the doll 
held lovingly in the slender arms. ‘Even so,” 
he told them, ‘‘the Dawn Mother cares for her 
child, the little Dawn Star, that twinkles merrily 
in the east before the approach of Surya in his 
golden chariot. 

“All day she watches lest he slip away to 
follow his father, and when at dusk the Sun God 
closes his eye upon the world-people, and the 
mothers send their babies to the Land of Sleep, 
so Ushas hushes the little Dawn Star and hides 
him away in the dark folds of night.” 

Sooboo caught Rakai by the hand. ‘It is the 
end of the story,” she said. ‘‘Come away quickly, 
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before another is begun; and balancing the 
water-jar on her head, she hurried her sister 
along the narrow street toward home. 

Their mother was waiting for them at the gate. 
“Thou art late,” she reproved Sooboo in her 
gentle voice. “It is the Doll Day, and the Sun 
God is already driving his chariot down to the 
distant hills. Here is thy doll, but Rakai’s I 
could not find. Where is it, little one? Thou 
must never hide thy doll away from its beating!” 

Once more Rakai drew the doll from the folds 
of her seelie; but this time two great tears rolled 
down her soft brown cheeks. 

“Do not let them beat her,” she begged, hug- 
ging the poor dolly to her heart; but her mother 
shook her head, and led the way swiftly to the 
river, where the other mothers with their little girls 
were gathered on the bank of the shallow stream. 

Already there was a heap of dolls on the sand, 
big ones and little ones, some old and broken, 
some new and freshly painted, with big round 
eyes staring up into the sky. 

Sooboo carried her doll and laid it on the pile. 
Then, taking up a stick, she found a place in the 
circle of girls surrounding the heap, and kneeling 
on the sand, she began beating the dolls. 

Rakai hung back, looking so piteously at her 
mother that at last Merachie relented a little. 
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“Take the doll-thing and lay it here in this 
hollow,” she told Rakai. ‘‘Then thou canst beat 
it thyself while I make my prayers to the Sun 
God that he shall bless us.” 

So the women prayed, and the little girls rained 
blows upon the wood.and sawdust bodies of their 
dolls to drive away the evil spirits from their 
- own souls, until finally they cast the poor things, 
all bruised and broken, into the stream. 

But Rakai and Merachie stood apart, the 
child beating her dolly gently with loving palm, 
while the mother turned her face toward Surya 
in the west and asked a blessing. 

The setting sun had spread the sky with blaz- 
ing red and gold. ‘Tiny cloudlets, tinged with 
the western flames, floated high in the heavens, 
and the river, winding slowly across the great 
wide plain, held the colors in its folds so that all 
the world seemed bathed in the rosy glow. 

Merachie’s face reflected the glory as she 
prayed earnestly that her sons and daughters 
might be favored by the gods, and when her 
prayers were ended and the little doll had been 
laid tenderly in a shallow pool at the river’s edge, 
the Sun God, just dipping out of sight, kissed the 
tear on Rakai’s cheek and made it a soft pearl of 
promise. 


CHAPTER III 
THE TALE OF THE TAWNY TIGER 


WHEN little Rakai and her mother came from 
the river, after the doll-beating, a great crowd 
of men and boys had gathered around the Story 
Teller, and were listening intently to the tales 
of his wanderings. 

Merachie always held a fold of her seelie be- 
fore her face whenever she walked through the 
public streets, as is the custom of many of the 
women in India; and when Rakai saw that they 
must pass the crowd at the well, she followed 
her mother’s example and caught up a corner 
of her shoulder-scarf, holding it so high that 
only one black eye peeped out to find the way. 

But not a face turned toward them as they 
hurried along. The men squatted on their heels, 
or lay stretched on the ground, while the droning 
voice of the old Story Teller went on and on, 
recounting the ways of the great world through 
which he journeyed, earning his poor living with 
the gift of his tongue. 

Here, in a group together, were the men who 
had small farms and gardens, and worked in the 
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fields, tilling the soil. Just beyond were two 
or three carpenters, with their sons who were 
already old enough to be learning their trade. 

The potter had left his wheel and the weaver 
his loom. The village washerman, coming along 
with a big bundle of clothing which he had 
washed and dried at’ the edge of the river, de- 
posited his heavy burden in a forked branch of 
the tamarind tree and leaned wearily against the 
great trunk. 

As the men listened, contentedly smoking their 
pipes, the color faded slowly from the sky, twi- 
light became dusk, and dusk a soft dark. Here 
and there a star twinkled into view, and the thin 
crescent of the new moon hung low on the western 
horizon. 

Chandra caught sight of the moon as he left 
the door of the temple, and when he found a seat 
near the well beside his father and brother, he 
whispered eagerly to Jehan that they would be 
having a holiday on the morrow, —for it is a 
way they have in India of taking their holidays, 
two on the new moon and two on the full moon, 
instead of once in every seven days, as in so many 
other countries of the world. 

Jehan nodded his head carelessly at his 
brother’s words, but the father looked around 
and smiled, thinking that the morrow would 
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bring more than the holiday, and that he would 
tell Chandra his plans as soon as the story was 
ended. 

“Give us the ‘Tale of the Tawny Tiger,’” 
he called to the old man, and immediately a 
low murmur of assent ran through the crowd, 
showing the story to be well known and a favo- 
rite among them. 

“Long, long ago,” the old man began, “‘there 
lived in the jungle a tawny tiger, —a tiger with 
sharp teeth and fiery eyes, and a tail that lashed 
the ground when he was angry. 

“One day, when this tawny tiger was slinking 
through the thick grass, searching for food, he 
came upon a monstrous elephant, half asleep in 
a deep pool. 

Greeting!’ shouted the tiger, and the ele- 
phant opened his little eyes drowsily. 

“Greeting, my lord!’ repeated the tiger, and 
bowed humbly to the elephant, thinking at the 
same time that this huge beast would make 
many a good meal for him. 

“The elephant slowly nodded, his head, and 
was just going off to sleep again, when the tiger 
spoke once more. 

““*Tisten, mighty one,’ he said. ‘Thou art 
indeed lord of the jungle, and there is none 
stronger nor braver than thou. But in the ravine 
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at the foot of the valley there lives another ele- 
phant who dares to call thee names, and to say 
that thou and all thy family are weak and full 
of fear.’ 

“‘T will go and find him,’ said the elephant, 
lifting his heavy feet out of the pool; ‘and I will 
teach him a lesson he will never forget.’ 

““So the huge beast tramped ponderously down 
the valley; but the tiger slipped along ahead of 
him and found the elephant that lived in the 
ravine. 

“To him he told the same tale, and when the 
two creatures met there was a terrible battle, 
with great clashings of white tusks and loud 
trumpetings that roared through the valley like 
thunder. 

“After one elephant was dead, and the other 
had gone away in triumph, the tiger had his 
meal. He ate, and ate greedily. 

““Now it was the time of the great heat, and 
the hot sun, shining on the dead elephant, made 
it shrink so fast that when the tiger had eaten a 
big hole, it closed around him and he was shut 
up inside like a rat in a trap. 

“Then the tiger forgot his feast. He began 
to howl and cry for help, and the god Siva, walk- 
ing through the jungle, heard the cries coming 
from the body of the dead elephant. 
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““Tt is some wonderful spirit,’ he said, and 


he ordered it to come forth. 

““Tt is impossible,’ came the answer. ‘Send 
for Indra, the rain god. He alone can release 
my spirit from this prison.’ 

“So Siva sent for the god Indra, and he came, 
bringing pouring rains, with thunder and light- 
ning and howling winds. With him came other 
gods to hear the wonderful spirit, and they lis- 
tened with awe to the loud, wailing voice. 

“Then the rains beat upon the body of the 
dead elephant until it was heavy and swollen 
with water, and all the while the opening grew 
larger and larger. 

“**Come forth, wonderful spirit,’ urged the god 
Siva. 

“Come forth, wonderful spirit!’ urged the 
other gods; and, at last, when the opening was 
very wide, out leaped the tawny tiger, with his 
sharp teeth, and his fiery eyes, and his tail that 
lashed the ground when he was angry. 

“The gods saw him and roared with laughter. 
They roared until the heavens rang, and the 
sound was like the voice of thunder. But Surya, 
the Sun God, was driving his golden chariot 
across a cloudless sky, and the world-people, 
hearing the noise, said, as they say to this day 
when there is distant thunder: — 
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‘Tt is only the laughter of the gods.’”’ 

This was the end of the story, and the men 
rose stiffly from the ground, some of them tossing 
a small coin to the old Story Teller as they took 
their way toward home. 

Chandra walked along slowly beside Jehan and 
his father, listening idly to the voices around 
him. 

“‘Surya would never have been fooled by the 
tawny tiger,” he said, as they entered their own 
little gate. 

“The Sun God,” his father repeated; ‘‘no, 
truly, for he is the god of gods, and knows every- 
thing.” 

Then, remembering the coming holidays, he 
added, “‘It is time for the procession of the Sun 
God in Jaipur, and to-morrow we set forth early 
on our journey to the city. You shall go, Jehan, 
and you, too, Chandra, for it is a year of plenty, 
and we should not be slow to give thanks to 
Surya for his bounty.” 

Chandra glanced at Jehan, and there was a 
note of joy in his voice. ‘“‘You see,” he said 
quickly, “the yellow marigold was a pleasing 
gift to the gods, for they have already heard my 
prayer and given their answer.” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE CORAL CITY OF JAIPUR 


EvEN before Ushas had come with her rosy 
smile to drive away the gray mists that hung 
over the mountains, and while still the little 
Dawn Star twinkled merrily in the east, the 
whole village was astir over preparations for 
the journey to Jaipur to see the procession of 
the Sun God. 

The women set their houses in order, washed 
and dressed their younger children, packed simple 
lunches in light bamboo baskets, filled jars with 
fresh water, and then gave their full attention 
to their own toilets. This was the one holiday 
in the whole year which they were permitted to 
enjoy, for, in India, the woman’s place is in her 
own home, often in her own apartments, which 
she seldom leaves. 

- The men and boys hurried off to the river for 
their morning bath, dipping again and again 
into the water to wash away their sins and make 
themselves clean and pure to behold the shining 
image of the great Surya. Then back to their 
homes they trotted to array themselves in their 
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finest garments and wind around their heads the 
brightest of their green turbans. 

When the old watchman came through the 
streets at early dawn, calling, as always, “Arise, 
sons of sloth! Arise to greet the day!” hardly 
a man there was in the whole village to heed his 
cry. Even the women and children who could 
not travel all the way to the great city had gone 
beyond the village gates to see their friends depart. 

Many walked, trudging sturdily along over 
the dusty road in their bare feet, their garments 
well tucked up to keep them clean; but some 
there were who rode in carts drawn by bullocks 
or water-buffaloes. The carts were springless, 
with rickety wheels, and jolted along, creaking 
and groaning over the ruts; but they were cov- 
ered with a hood to keep off the fierce rays of the 
hot sun, and the women and girls were glad of 
the shelter, in spite of the jouncing and shaking. 

Rakai and Sooboo rode with their mother in 
one of these hooded carts, while Chandra and 
Jehan tramped along beside their father, who 
drove his bullocks with a stout bamboo stick, 
urging them now and again into a faster walk 
by twisting their tails. But though there was 
constant passing and repassing on the road, 
with new-comers joining the procession from every - 
hamlet along the way, it was, after all, a quiet 
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throng, for the people of India chatter little and 
laugh less, even on a holiday such as this. 

It was not more than five or six miles from 
the little village beside the river to the beautiful 
city of Jaipur, in the heart of northern India. 
But Rakai, tired of playing with the silver brace- 
lets that hung heavy on her slender arms, soon 
cuddled against her mother’s knee and fell asleep. 

Sooboo, too, nodded her head drowsily; but 
Merachie sat erect and wide-eyed, thinking of all 
that the day would mean to her children, and 
making plans for Chandra, who must live all his 
life in his gardener caste, it was true; but who 
might, for all that, have better fortune if the 
village astrologer had read the stars aright. 

“He is old enough now to be leaving school,” 
she said to herself. ‘His father may even find 
work for him here in Jaipur,” and she looked out 
from under the wide hood, across the green rice- 
fields to the distant city, —its great boundary 
wall, broken by tower and turret and noble gate- 
way; its tall minaret piercing the heavens; its 
splendid seven-storied Palace of the Prince and 
its sacred Temple of the Winds. 

The color of the whole city was a lovely coral, 
soft as the clouds at early dawn, and it nestled 
among the trees at the foot of the hills like a 
pink pearl under a sapphire sky. 
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Chandra, too, looked up and saw the city, and 
he pointed it out to Jehan. “There, in the cen- 
ter,” he said eagerly, “is the palace of the 
Maharajah, and the gardens around it are as beau- 
tiful as any in all the world. We can stand just 
outside the gates, and when they are opened to 
let the prince pass in or out we shall see the great 
beds of beautiful flowers.” 

Jehan gave a scornful laugh. ‘Thou and thy 
flowers!’’ he exclaimed petulantly. ‘‘There are 
flowers enough in our own gardens, with always 
the work of weeding and watering. For myself, 
I would rather see the Maharajah’s elephants 
and camels, and his horses that go galloping 
across the plains like a whirlwind.” 

“You'll see them all in the procession, if we 
are not too late,” his father told him, urging the 
bullocks into a quicker walk; and it was not long 
before they had passed through the central gate- 
way and entered into a very fairyland of sun- 
shine and shifting colors. 

Stately peacocks walked up and down the 
walls, spreading their jewelled fans; green par- 
rots flew screaming from tree to tree, and a cloud 
of blue pigeons fluttered around the ancient 
temple, alighting now and then in the open 
square. 

The sidewalks between the coral walls were a 
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blaze of red, yellow, green and purple. The flat 
roofs of the houses were crowded with women 
and children in holiday attire, carts were drawn 
up in the side streets, peddlers and venders 
threaded their way in and out, crying their wares. 

Hardly had Chandra and his father found a 
good place for their cart, and set back the hood 
so that Rakai and Sooboo might see the Sun God 
in all his splendor, when there was a shout far 
down the road: “‘They are coming! They are 
coming! Clear the way!” 

In a moment more a salute of guns boomed 
out to tell the people that the Maharajah had 
left his palace, and now, at last, the procession 
was. approaching! 

First came a mighty elephant, his head all 
painted like peacocks’ feathers and butterflies’ 
wings, his back covered with a rich cloth of scar- 
let and gold which hung down almost to his feet. 

Close behind followed a row of ten smaller 
elephants, taking the full width of the road, all 
gorgeously painted and appareled, each with a 
swaying howdah of silver or gold. 

Then came the horse artillery and a camel 
corps, the riders in green and yellow tunics, 
armed to the teeth with’ knives and swords. 
Following these were forty royal chargers, richly 
caparisoned in purple and silver, scarlet and gold. 
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Next came the band, — such a curious band, 
with squealing, groaning pipes, and a monoto- 
nous beating of tom-toms, little Indian drums. 

At last the excitement reached its height. Men 
and women pushed and crowded, lifting their 
children high above their heads. For now, sur- 
rounded by a company of priests waving fans 
and feathers, came the silver image of the Sun 
God, seated in a silver shrine which flashed in 
the flooding sunlight like a temple of burnished 
gold. 

Drawn by four snow-white oxen, the great 
giver of light and life rode between the close 
ranks of his faithful followers, amid their de- 
lighted shouts and salutations. 

Following him came a company of foot-sol- 
diers, then more elephants, more camels, another 
band, — and finally, in an open carriage, the 
great Maharajah himself, resplendent with jewels, 
clasping the huge sword of state between his 
hands. 

The troops presented arms, the crowds cheered, 
and the bands of the English battalions played 
“God Save the King!” as he passed along, bow- 
ing gravely to right and left. 

Jehan gazed admiringly at the eight high-step- 
ping horses. Little Sooboo caught her breath 
and clasped her hands over the magnificence of 
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the jewels; but Chandra looked straight into the 
eyes of the young son who rode beside the Ma- 
harajah, and from the high-caste prince to the 
low-caste gardener’s boy went a smile of friendly 
greeting. , 


CHAPTER V 
THE MAHARAJAH’S GARDENS 


WHEN the procession had passed by, the crowds 
soon melted away, some returning to their own 
homes for the midday rest, some setting forth at 
once on a pilgrimage to the deserted city of Amber 
to renew their vows before the shrine of Kali. 

Many sought shelter from the noonday heat 
in the shade of the walls and trees; many found 
their way to the booths and stalls where toys 
and trinkets were offered for sale, or stood in 
groups watching all sorts of amusing acrobats 
and jugglers. 

Merachie spread their simple lunch on the 
floor of the cart. After it was eaten, and the 
bullocks had been fed and watered, the hood was 
drawn up once more, and the two little girls lay 
down beside their mother for a siesta. 

Jehan and his father walked down to the city 
square to see some of the famous jugglers; but 
Chandra begged permission to go away by him- 
self, promising faithfully to return to the cart 
while the sun was still two hours high in the 
heavens. 
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It did not take him long to find the place of 
his desire, and he squatted on his heels beside the 
great gate of the Maharajah’s palace, knowing 
full well that no one would pass in or out until 
the noonday heat was over. 

It seemed very quiet after the excitement of 
the morning. Now and then a cart rumbled 
through the street, and occasionally a porter 
passed by, walking slowly and keeping well 
within the shade of the walls. 

In a few minutes Chandra’s head nodded 
drowsily, and he soon fell fast asleep, tired out 
with the adventures of the day. 

All at once he was awakened by a sudden blare 
of trumpets, and, opening his eyes, he saw the 
great gates swing wide to admit a small squad of 
soldiers on horseback, followed by three or four 
carriages of state. 

In the foremost, a magnificent gold and scarlet 
barouche, rode an Engiish officer in uniform, 
with a boy two or three years older than Chandra 
by his side. In the next carriage, under a silver- 
embroidered canopy, sat an English lady and a 
young girl, the wife and daughter of the officer. 

“Tt is the Presence,” one porter turned to say 
to another, and just then the thing happened 
which Chandra had desired,— the gates were 
left open to admit the guard of honor, and all 
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unheeded the boy slipped within the wonderful 
gardens, quickly disappearing around a turn in 
the broad road. 

Afterwards it all seemed very simple. He 
wandered up and down the well-kept paths for 
more than an hour, and no one gave him the 
‘slightest attention, ‘no one asked his business, 
no one drove him away. 

And such wonders as there were for his de- 
lighted eyes! He walked through broad avenues 
of graceful cocoanut palms and watched the 
monkeys as they chased each other among the 
clustering branches. He came upon cages of 
ferocious tigers, and a vast tank dotted over with 
pink and white lotus and water lilies, where lazy 
crocodiles were basking in the sun. 

There were small ponds stocked with all kinds 
of curious fishes; there were flamingoes and 
scarlet ibises on the banks; there were peacocks 
and parrots, and birds of brilliant plumage. 
And everywhere there were flowers. 

The roses were the most beautiful Chandra 
had ever seen. He spent a long time over them, 
picking off a few dead leaves, straightening a 
fallen stem, and once even daring to turn a branch 
to give an opening bud more light. 

Then, at last, he came upon the great bed of 
marigolds, and everything else was forgotten as 
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he knelt in the pathway for a nearer view of his 
favorite flower. 

But something was wrong. The plants were not 
growing well; they looked pale and sickly. Some, 
already budded, had been cut off close to the 
ground. 

Chandra found a stick and began to loosen the 
earth around the slender stalks, when suddenly 
a voice sounded in his ear. 

“Who art thou, and what art thou doing in 
my gardens?’’ came the query in a feeble whine. 

“Look!”? Chandra answered, without raising his 
head, ‘‘the white ants are destroying the mari- 
golds. We must send for the magic man at 
once. He will say charms and drive them away.” 

“But who art thou?” the voice repeated; 
“‘and what is thy business in these gardens which 
I have tended faithfully for more than fifty 
years? Well do I know the face of every man 
and boy who is here to do my bidding, and thou 
art a stranger. Never before have my eyes 
beheld thee.” 

But Chandra cared more for the marigolds 
than for the complaining of the aged gardener. 
“Tt is the white ants, I tell thee,” he insisted. 
“They will eat every plant in another day. 
Send quickly for the magic man.” 

The old man raised his stick and brought it 
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down on the boy’s bare back. ‘Begone!’ he 
cried angrily. ‘‘Begone, or I will —” 

“What has the boy been doing, Pagal?”’ inter- 
rupted a stern young voice, and, glancing over 
his shoulder, Chandra looked once again into the 
friendly eyes of the prince. 

Pagal looked around, too; and, dropping his 
stick, he saluted the prince by touching his 
forehead with both palms and bending his stiff 
old back almost double. 

Chandra, still on his knees, bowed until his 
head touched the ground; but while his heart 
beat wildly with alarm, his thoughts were still 
on the flowers, and he began explaining hastily 
how the white ants were destroying them. 

“And what can be done about it?’”’ questioned 
the prince, shaking his head at Pagal, who kept 
repeating that this boy had no right in the gar- 
dens of the Maharajah. 

Then Chandra told about the magic man who 
could say words that would drive away the ant- 
people, and about the black powder he would 
sprinkle around the tender stalks. 

The prince shrugged his shoulders over the 
account of the wonder-working words of the magic 
man, but when Chandra spoke of the black 
powder he nodded his head approvingly. 

“That is good. The black powder is what we 
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need,” he said to old Pagal. ‘Let the magic 
man bring it in the early morning, before the 
sun is an hour high in the heavens.” 

To Chandra, he added, ‘‘Thou, too, shalt come 
to see that the work is done as thou wouldst 
have it. Tell them at the gate that Ranga Singh 
desires to have thee enter. Then at nine come to 
the steps of the audience-hall and ask for my 
father. We have need in our gardens for boys 
who give thought to their work, and it may be 
that we can find a place for thee.” 

He turned as he finished speaking, and walked 
slowly down the path to join a boy about his own 
age who was tossing bits of rice-cake to some 
gold fish in a small artificial pool; and Chandra, 
bowing once more to the ground, jumped to his 
feet and sped joyously through the garden to the 
great gate, and then out into the city streets to 
find his father and tell him of the day’s adven- 
ture and the gooa fortune that might be his upon 
the morrow. 


CHAPTER VI 
A PRINCE AND A PAGEANT 


“Tuer scarlet fish with the silver fins is my 
father’s pet. He feeds it every morning, and it 
will swim up to the surface to nibble rice-cakes 
from his fingers.” 

The boy who was standing beside the small, 
artificial pool in the Maharajah’s gardens looked 
up quickly as the prince spoke. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I don’t believe I 
shall ever get accustomed to your speaking Eng- 
lish. I thought you’d talk Indian or Hindu, or 
whatever you call your language; and I thought 
you would live in a tent or a mud hut, and would 
hardly wear any clothes at all. We don’t know 
much about India, it seems, over in England.” 

Ranga Singh smiled. “As to speaking Eng- 
lish,” he said, ‘‘I graduated last year from Mayo 
College in Ajmere, and our teachers were very 
strict about our lessons in English. They taught 
us English games, too. You should have seen 
us playing tennis and cricket just as you do in 
Eton or Harrow. 
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“Of course you will find plenty of people in 
India who live in mud huts, and who don’t wear 
many clothes,” he went on; “but my father is 
a Maharajah, you know, so he lives in a palace 
just as your king lives in a palace in England.” 

“Ts your father the king of India?” questioned 
the boy, whose name was Robert Bradford, and 
whose own father, Sir Edward, had recently been 
made governor of Rajoutana. 

“Your English king is Emperor of India,” 
the prince replied. ‘‘My father is king of Jaipur, 
which is only a small state. 

“You see,” he explained, as they walked slowly 
toward the palace through an avenue of stately 
palms, “India is divided into provinces, and the 
provinces into several hundred small states, each 
one having a native Indian ruler something like 
a king, only he is not called a king. In some 
states he has one title, in some another. There 
are Rajahs and Maharajahs and Moguls. Then 
there is the Nazim of Hyderabad, the Gaekwar 
of Baroda; and one state is governed by a woman 
who is called the Begum of Bhopal.” 

“T’ve heard of the Great Moguls, but I didn’t 
know they lived in India,” Robert Bradford con- 
fessed. “I find I’ve a great deal to learn while 
I’m out here. Father didn’t receive his appoint- 
ment until three or four weeks before we had to 
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sail, and then we had so many things to do that 
we didn’t have much time for study. I read one 
or two books on the ship coming over, but books 
don’t count for much compared with seeing the 
real country.” 

“You'll see enough of the real country in the 
next five years,” the,prince assured him. ‘Your 
father will have to travel all over this province 
many times. Then he will visit the governors 
and lieutenant-governors of the other provinces, 
and there’ll be durbars for him everywhere.” 

“Was that a durbar we had this afternoon?” 
Robert asked, as the two boys ascended the 
steps of the great hall, where, three or four hours 
earlier, the Maharajah had sat in state to receive 
the new governor sent by the King of England 
to administer the laws and have general supervi- 
sion over rich and poor, ryot and Rajah, in the 
province of Rajputana. 

“Tt was a small durbar,’” Ranga Singh an- 
swered; “‘but sometimes we have a very large 
one, with hundreds of camels and elephants, 
and thousands of soldiers and horses. A durbar 
is just a reception, you know; but when the 
Viceroy comes you will see the most magnificent 
sight of your whole life.’ 

Robert Bradford laughed. ‘I saw the most 
magnificent sight of my whole life this after- 
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noon,” he said. ‘It was like a fairy tale, or 
a scene from ‘The Arabian Nights;’” and, pres- 
ently, when the prince was called away, the boy 
stood alone in the vast audience-chamber, rub- 
bing his eyes and looking around him as if he 
were just awaking from some wonderful dream. 

It was an enormous hall, open on three sides, 
with marble floors, and marble pillars and arches — 
supporting the domed roof. The fourth side was 
a wall of marble, carved in delicate open-work 
patterns, like beautiful lace; and there, on a raised 
dais, the Maharajah had sat on his golden throne, 
with his son on a smaller throne by his side. 

The prince wore garments of bright-colored 
silks, with a cluster of diamonds fastening his 
turban and three or four long ropes of pearls 
around his neck. His father, in flowing robes of 
royal purple, was resplendent with diamonds, 
emeralds and rubies. On his head was a crown 
blazing with gems, and on his breast was. dis- 
played the jeweled Star of India. 

As he had sat there, facing the open court, 
surrounded on each side by rows and rows of his 
nobles, all gorgeous in velvets and_ brocades, 
gold and jewels, with fans waving and flags and 
banners floating gently in the breeze, it had made 
a picture of light and color one could not easily 
forget. 
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Then through the open gates had rolled the 
gold-canopied barouche, drawn by the eight 
prancing horses. Up to the very dais of the 
throne it had been drawn, so that the English 
governor and his son might step out of the car- 
riage and stand before the Maharajah to receive 
his royal welcome. _ 

Prince Ranga Singh had also extended his 
greetings, holding out his hand cordially, and 
speaking in English as easily as if it were his 
own tongue. 

In a few moments the strangers had been given 
seats beside the throne, and then, before the 
amazed eyes of the English boy had passed a 
most wonderful procession, with proud-stepping 
horses, with camels in gay trappings of scarlet 
and gold, with elephants covered from head to 
foot with silver chains and jeweled embroideries, 
with soldiers on. horseback, and with native 
bands playing strange music on pipes and tom- 
toms. 

Then followed a group of girls bringing wreaths 
and chains of flowers, which they presented to 
the strangers; and after them came more girls 
singing a weird, wild chant as they danced before 
the Maharajah and his guests. 

Last of all two men had appeared, bearing trays 
on which were arranged baskets of fruits and 
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sweets, and choice gifts of rare shells and per- 
fumes, fans, and quaint ivory toys. 

Robert Bradford took one of them from his 
pocket now and looked at it long and curiously. 
It was a small, hollow cube, carved in a delicate 
pattern, through the lace-like openings of which 
could be seen a tiny bird, tilting on a slender 
perch. 

The boy turned it round and round in his 
hand. ‘It is wonderful,” he said, —‘‘ wonderful.” 
Then, with another glance at the vast audience- 
chamber, its marble floor and dome and its golden 
throne, he added slowly, ‘‘ Everything is wonder- 
ful in India.” 


CHAPTER VII 
CHANDRA’S THREAD OF LUCK 


““Go, Chandra; and may the stars tell aright 
that thou art born for a high place among men 
of thy caste.” 

As the father spoke he placed his hands on 
Chandra’s bare shoulders, and looked earnestly 
into his son’s face. 

“Remember all I have taught thee of the gar- 
den-things,” he went on. ‘‘ Remember that thou 
must watch the insect-people as a tiger watches 
her cubs; and remember more than all else that 
the grandfather ways are best in everything.” 

“T will not forget,’ Chandra replied. ‘‘This 
thread hears my promise,’”’ and he touched with 
two fingers of his right hand the thread of sacred 
grass which his father had plaited that very morn- 
ing and bound around his son’s arm as a talis- 
man for luck. 

The man and boy had been standing for some 
time outside the great gates of the Maharajah’s 
gardens. The sun had not yet peeped over the 
rim of the distant hills, and the city, which the 
day before had been all coral and gold in the flood- 
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ing sunshine, seemed dull and somber in the gray 
light of early dawn. 

But now, with a rattle of tools, the magic man 
was coming down the street. When he clapped 
his hands at the entrance, the porter opened the 
gates to admit him, and Chandra slipped in, too, 
turning back for a hasty nod to his father, and 
then hurrying down the broad path to find the 
bed of marigolds. 

For the next hour the old gardener, the magic 
man and the boy had not an idle moment, with 
the stirring of the earth about the roots, the build- 
ing of a fire to warm a kettle full of water, the 
careful blending of herbs and powders, and the 
endless chanting of incantations as the mixture 
was sprinkled around each tender plant. 

When it was all over, and the white ant-people 
had been banished forever from the marigold 
plot, the magic man gathered up his tools and 
went his way. Old Pagal shuffled off to set his 
men to work, and Chandra was left alone once 
more in the garden. 

He had begun to think for the hundredth time 
what he should say in answer to the Maharajah’s 
questions, when he heard voices speaking rapidly, 
and two boys, Prince Ranga Singh and his new 
friend, Robert Bradford, came around a turn in 
the path. 
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‘Caste is something I never shall understand,” 
the English boy was saying, and Chandra, who 
had learned to speak and read English in the 
little village school at home, turned his head 
quickly to listen. 

“Tt is very simple,” the prince replied. “‘There 
are the four great castes, and every Hindu in 
India belongs to a division of one or another of 
them, unless he has become an outcast, which is 
a terrible misfortune. A child born in one caste 
must live his whole life in that same caste, obeying 
all its laws without a question. No one, not even 
the Maharajah himself, can escape the laws of 
caste.” 

Robert Bradford shook his head. “But who 
made the laws,” he asked, ‘“‘and why do you 
obey them?” 

Ranga Singh beckoned to Chandra, and the 
boy came quickly forward, bowing profoundly, 
and then standing at one side so that no part of 
his shadow would fall across the prince or his 
shadow. 

“You speak English, do you not?” Prince 
Ranga Singh inquired. 

* Yes sahib.”* 

“Then tell this boy who made the laws of caste.” 

“Yes, Sahib;” and Chandra bowed to the 
ground. “It was Brahma, the creator of all 
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men,” he began at once. ‘“‘From his mouth came 
the highest caste, —the Brahmins; from his 
arms sprang the second caste, — the warriors; 
from his loins, the third, — the workers; and 
from his feet the lowest caste, — the peasants, — 
to serve the others.” 

“You are a Brahmin, then?” Robert asked the 
prince. 

ce Yes.”’ 

““And you, what are you?” he asked of Chandra. 

“T am of the gardener caste of workers,’ the 
boy answered. ‘‘It is my father’s caste, and my 
grandfather’s, and my father-grandfather’s; and 
so it will be my son’s and my son’s son’s.”’ 

“Do you mean that you can never be anything 
but a gardener?” 

ves, Sahib,” 

“Don’t you want to be anything else?” 

“No, Sahib.” 

“Then you will just be a gardener all your 
life?” 

“Ves, Sahib; but when I was born the stars 
foretold that I would have a high place among 
men of my caste, and if the Maharajah gives me 
work in these wonderful gardens, I shall be 
content.” 

“Suppose the Maharajah asks you instead to 
be a punkah boy?”’ 
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“That I could not do,’’ Chandra answered. 

“He might make you a groom for one of his 
horses.” 

Chandra shook his head. 

“Or he might make you a messenger,”’ Robert 
Bradford persisted. ‘‘ You would liké that, would 
you not, — to wear a little bronze medal around 
your neck and run on errands for the prince and 
his father?” 

Again Chandra shook his head. ‘“‘Not even 
the Maharajah can take me out of my caste,” 
he replied. 

“Tt is as the boy says,” Ranga Singh inter- 
rupted. “Each one of the four great castes is 
divided into smaller castes, and no man can 
progress from one to another, or marry from one 
to another. 

‘““A man of one caste must eat only with his 
own caste, and touch food prepared by those of 
his own caste or a higher caste. He cannot even 
drink water drawn from a well by one of a lower 
caste. A high-caste man is defiled if a lower 
caste touches him, or brushes against him; or 
if the shadow of a low-caste falls upon him or 
his shadow.” 

Chandra, who had already moved twice as the 
sun brought his shadow nearer the prince, now 
moved again, at the same time glancing uneasily 
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toward the palace, as if he knew he should be 
taking his place in the long line standing every 
morning at the Maharajah’s door to ask his favor 
or forgiveness. 

Prince Ranga Singh caught the look. ‘‘You 
are right,” he said. ‘“‘My father will soon be 
ready to see you. I have told him that you 
know the ways of the insect-people, and he has 
a place for you, you may be sure.” 

And so it proved to be, for when Chandra had 
told his name and caste, and had answered the 
Maharajah’s few brief questions, he was sent at 
once to old Pagal, — the happiest boy in all the 
coral city of Jaipur that day. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE STORY OF INDIA 


A MONTH of happy days came and went while 
Chandra toiled early and late in the Mahara- 
jah’s gardens. 

Now and then he caught sight of the prince or 
his father as they came to admire a rare plant 
or inspect an animal that had been captured in 
the jungle and sent in as a gift by some loyal 
subject. 

Once or twice the English boy stopped to ask 
Chandra a question about his work, or his home 
in the little village beside the river. For the 
most part, however, he was alone all day, — tak- 
ing his early morning bath in a shallow pool at 
the farther end of the garden, cooking his own 
food over a little charcoal fire, and speaking to 
no one but old Pagal or some of the workmen. 

Now, at last, had come two holidays together, 
and Pagal told him he might go home to visit his 
father, if he would surely return in time to be 
ready for work at dawn of the third day. 

Light of foot, lighter still of heart, Chandra 
set out at the end of his day’s labor, carrying 
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over one shoulder a wreath of flowers for the gods 
in the village temple. 

At the gate he met Sir Edward Bradford and 
his son, and he stood aside to let them pass, 
placing his two hands on his forehead and bow- 
ing respectfully to the “Presence,” as the natives 
often call the English resident governor. 

“That boy is a Hindu of the gardener caste,” 
Robert told his father, as Chandra trotted off 
down the street. 

“How did you know?” Governor Bradford 
inquired. 

“He told me his caste, but I would know he 
is a Hindu by the way he winds his turban around 
his head,” Robert answered. “Prince Ranga 
Says that we can always tell a Hindu by his loin- 
cloth and turban, a Mohammedan by his beard 
and white garments, and a Parsi by his hat. 
I’ve been wondering how it happens that there 
are so many different people in India. At home 
we just meet English men and women on the 
street, but the crowds here seem to be a mixture 
of every nation under the sun.” 

As they talked, Governor Bradford and his 
son had walked slowly across the gardens toward 
a bungalow which served as the home of the 
English resident during that part of the year 
which he spent in ‘Jaipur. 
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It was a large, square, one-storied house, with 
broad, covered verandas, where the family spent 
the early morning, the late afternoon and even- 
ing, retiring behind the shelter of drawn blinds 
during the blazing heat of midday. 

The governor’s daughter was on the veranda 
now, and as her father sat down beneath a sway- 
ing fan pulled by a punkah-boy, Ethel clapped 
her hands and ordered a man-servant to take 
his hat and cane. 

“Robert was just saying that he doesn’t under- 
stand why there are so many different nationali- 
ties in India,” Colonel Bradford remarked, as he 
stretched out comfortably in a long bamboo chair. 

“T thought of that same thing this afternoon 
when I was going down to visit the hospital,” 
spoke up Ethel. ‘The men and women on the 
streets wear every kind of curious costume, and 
every color in the rainbow. I never saw such 
reds and greens and yellows in my life. Why 
don’t they all dress alike?” 

“‘Let me give you the story of India in a nut- 
shell,” said her father. “It will answer your 
question and will also help you to understand 
what you see in your travels over the country. 

“India has always been the world’s great 
Eastern battlefield. The earliest inhabitants 
were savage tribes of the Aryan race who prob- 
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ably came from north of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains; and their descendants are for the most part 
the four great castes of Hindus which you find 
ERHeLe.”: 

“Brahma created the Hindus from his mouth, 
his arms, his loins and his feet,’ volunteered 
Robert; but his father was telling facts, not 
myths, and paid no attention to the interruption. 

“The Aryans’ chief occupation and interest in 
life was war, and for hundreds of years they were 
in a constant struggle to hold their country against 
invading armies,’ he continued. ‘First the 
Greeks came to conquer them, more than a thou- 
sand years before the birth of Christ. Next came 
the Persians, then the Greeks again under Alex- 
ander the Great. 

““When the Greeks were finally driven out, the 
Scythians came marching down through a pass 
in the mountains, and for five hundred years held 
sway over ‘northern India. 

“The Hindu kings at last conquered the Scyth- 
ians, and during the next four hundred years 
there was a semblance of peace, until in 977 
began the Afghan conquests. Next came the 
Tartar invasion, and the reign of the Great 
Moguls, who were followers of Mohammed and 
established Mohammedanism in the country.” 

Robert had listened long enough. ‘There 
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were six Great Mogul Emperors,” he announced. 
“Akbar was one of them, and Shah Jehan who 
built the Taj Mahal at Agra was another. They 
were all brave and strong and fearless. After 
they had conquered northern India, they swarmed 
across the southern plains, sweeping everything 
before them, until they held the whole country 
under their sway.” 

Governor Bradford nodded approvingly. ‘‘I’m 
glad you are learning some of this history,” he 
said. ‘I wonder if you can tell me how the west- 
ern nations of Europe first happened to come 
here.”’ 

Ethel did not give her brother time to answer. 
“T can tell that,” she said. “They had heard 
of India’s wealth in gold and jewels. Their mer- 
chants had been buying silks and spices and 
rare gems that had been brought all the way 
across the mountains and deserts in caravans, and 
they wanted to send vessels here to trade. Colum- 
bus was trying to find a water-route to India, 
you remember, when he discovered America.” 

“That is true,” said her father; ‘‘and when, 
a little later, Marco Polo and his son found their 
way here from Venice, their story of the riches 
of India excited the interest of all Europe. 

“The Portuguese were the first, however, to 
discover the sea-route to India, and for many 
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years they held the whole trade between Europe 
and the East. 

“They were followed by the Dutch, the Danes, 
the French, and the English, all of whom estab- 
lished settlements along the coasts, sending out 
colonists and soldiers, and gaining by war what 
they could not have by peace. 

““At last the English took possession of the 
whole country, — but that is a story for another 
day. Just now I’m going to show you a scene 
from fairyland;” and, rising quickly, he led the 
way along one of the paths to a small tower be- 
yond the bungalow. 

While they had been talking, darkness had 
fallen over the city, the soft darkness of a summer 
night. The stars shone duskily through the warm 
haze, and a light breeze swept across the garden, 
stirring the broad leaves of the palm trees into 
a rustling murmur. 

As they mounted the low stone steps, and stood 
in the tower, looking out toward the Maharajah’s 
palace, and the walls and towers of Jaipur, Ethel 
clapped her hands with delight. 

“T never saw anything so lovely!” she cried. 
“What is it all about?” 

“This is a feast day of some of the Hindu gods,” 
her father told her. ‘‘The Maharajah suggested 
that we should come here to see the illumina- 
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tions, but he didn’t tell me his own gardens would 
be so beautiful.” 

“The Maharajah does everything to please his 
people,” spoke up Robert. ‘Prince Ranga told 
me the other day about this festival. He says the 
villagers come from miles around to see the fire- 
works. Look, there are the rockets now!” 

As he spoke, he pointed in the direction of the 
city, where, above the tops of the trees, long 
streams of fire were hissing toward the heavens, 
bursting in mid-air and sending down showers 
of colored stars. There were balloons, too, that 
floated lightly over the roofs and towers; ser- 
pents with darting tongues of flame; and bombs 
that burst with a terrific cannonading. 

But lovelier than all else were the Mahara- 
jah’s gardens, where the trees blossomed with 
colored lanterns, the bushes shone with glittering 
jewels; and where, on the little lake, fairy boats 
rocked idly, sending out now and then tiny fire- 
flies and will-o’-the-wisps of light that danced off 
over the water in shimmering flames of red and 
gold. 


CHAPTER IX 
AN INDIAN MONSOON 


CuANDRA had promised to return in time to 
be ready for work at dawn of the third day; but 
on the morning of the second day he was in the 
garden earlier than any one, even old Pagal 
himself; and when, a little later, Prince Ranga 
Singh and his new English friend came down to 
feed the gold fish, they found him working in the 
rose-plot. 

“What are you doing here?” asked the prince. 
“Pagal told me you had gone home for the 
holidays.” 

‘‘And I saw you starting off as if you were 
going on a long journey,” Robert added. 

“T went home. I have come back,’ Chandra 
replied, bowing respectfully; and went on with 
his work. 

“Perhaps you do not care for a holiday,” 
suggested Robert. 

“Tt is not that; but already the dust storms 
are coming, and it will soon be time for the rains. 
We must not let the flower-people think we for- 
get them;” and Chandra wound a strand of 
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bamboo around a rose-bush to tie it firmly in 
place, just as a puff of wind blew a cloud of dust 
across the garden. 

Robert Bradford shut his mouth and eyes tight, 
and made such a fuss over the dust which sifted 
into his nose and ears that Prince Ranga could 
not help laughing. » : 

“You will soon get used to this,” he said. ‘‘We 
have these storms several days before the mon- 
soon breaks.” : 

“Where does all the dust come from?” queried 
his friend, still wiping his face with his handker- 
chief. 

“Chandra will tell you,” answered the prince; 
and Chandra, who, it seemed, had a story for 
everything, laid down his bundle of bamboo 
withes and rose to his feet. 

“In some far-away place,” he began at once, 
“there is a wicked man who has killed a cow.” 

“In the Hindu religion the cow is one of the 
sacred animals,’ Ranga Singh explained. 

Chandra nodded his head. ‘‘Yes,’ he went 
on, “and the gods are telling the whole world 
that cow-killing is a sin. The wind is the breath 
of their angry words, which comes so fast that 
it lifts the dust and pours it into the eyes and 
ears of thoughtless earth-people. 

“It may even be that the man who killed the 
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cow is in the storm, turned into dust, and whirl- 
ing here and there;” and the devout Hindu 
brushed his bare shoulder with a quick gesture, 
as if he were brushing away the man’s sin. ? 

Then he stooped and gathered a handful of 
small red beetles from the rose-bushes. “They 
are the fruit-feds,” he said, holding them out 
to the two boys. ‘‘They come and go with the 
wind. Hagli, the sweeper, will gather them 
and roast them for his children; but for our caste 
they are forbidden food.” 

At that moment another cloud of dust swept 
by, and the English boy, following Prince Ranga’s 
example, held his arm before his face. 

“This is about the only thing I’ve seen in 
India that I don’t enjoy, — this and the heat,” 
he said, when the wind had passed. 

“You will not enjoy the monsoon either,’’ the 
prince assured him, as the two boys walked on, 
stopping a moment later beside one of the tanks 
to watch some lizards that had crawled out to 
bask in the hot sun. 

“By the way, when do you go?” he added. 
“The rains will be upon us in a few days.” 

““My mother and sister went to Simla this 
morning,” replied Robert, who had not yet 
learned that in India the women of the family 
are never mentioned in the conversation. “I 
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shall go next week with my father. He was 
speaking last night of taking some one along to 
have charge of his gardens up there. Would Chan- 
dra understand the work, do you think? And 
could the Maharajah spare him for two or three 
months?” 

“Chandra would,be the very one for you,” 
Ranga Singh declared. “Come, we will ask my 
father at once;” and he turned toward the 
palace, just:as a dark cloud obscured the sun and 
there was a low rumble of distant thunder. 

“What is that?”’ queried Robert. 

“Tt is the beginning of the monsoon,” the 
prince told him. “Now at last we shall have 
relief from this terrific heat, and rain for our thirsty 
crops. We like it because it saves our country 
from famine, but you will find it most unpleasant.” 

And so, indeed, it proved; for the heat, which 
had been oppressive, and hard enough to bear, 
was as nothing compared with the wind, sweep- 
ing up from the southwest and driving clouds 
across the sky which had for months been cloud- 
less. 

The summer monsoon begins in May, with 
dust storms and light gusts of wind. The clouds, 
which at first are thin and gray, soon become 
wild and black; jagged streaks of lightning play 
across the leaden sky; the thunder roars and 
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crashes like the booming of a hundred guns, 
like a giant’s clashing cymbals, like the voice 
of a demon in his wrath. 

At last the rain comes down in torrents, — 
pouring, pouring, day after day, drenching the 
fields, flooding the streets, washing out gulleys 
and ravines, overflowing brooks and rivers. For 
ten weeks it rains, all through the summer months. 
Then, after three months of hot days and cloud- 
less skies, the winter monsoon blows up from 
the Indian Ocean, once more bringing welcome 
moisture to the parched ground and drying 
vegetation. 

With the first shower, the face of nature takes 
on a new appearance. Grass and grain spring 
up over night, the country becomes fresh and 
green, and the people, who had grown discour- 
aged and listless in the great heat, begin to smile 
and speak joyfully together of the crops. 

The peasants, who live always in the fear of 
famine, collect in mosque and temple to give 
thanks for the promise of a plentiful harvest, 
and the whole country rejoices in the rain. 


CHAPTER X 
AMONG THE HIMALAYAS 


AND so it came about that, at the time of the 
summer monsoon, Chandra left the service of 
the Maharajah, and went up to Simla among the 
mountains, to take charge of the gardens of the 
new English governor. 

Here, too, as in Jaipur, he found plenty of work 
among the shrubs and vines and flowering plants; 
and from dawn to dark he was always busy, 
pruning, or weeding, or digging carefully around 
the tender roots to loosen the soil packed down 
so hard by the heavy rains. 

The rose garden was his favorite spot, and it 
was here that Lady Bradford often found him 
when she came down in the morning to order 
flowers for her table. 

Chandra could hear her coming now, as he 
squatted on his heels, eating a bowl of rice. She 
was talking to her daughter, and he cocked his 
head on one side to listen. 

“The Viceroy and his staff are coming to-night 
to discuss plans for the Great Durbar,’ he heard 
her say. ‘I want everything to be perfect. We 
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will have a fountain in the center of the table, 
with a tiny lake, and clusters of rhododendrons 
_around it, just as they grow at home. With 
these flowers and trees, and this balmy air, we 
could almost think ourselves in England, — if 
‘we didn’t see so many half-clad natives sitting 
around in the sun,” she added rather fretfully, 
as she caught sight of Chandra behind a rose- 
bush. 

“What are you doing now?” she questioned 
sharply, as he put down his bowl of rice and 
bowed until his forehead almost bumped the 
ground. ‘Did I not tell you yesterday to eat 
your meals in the kitchen?” 

“Tt is the rule of my caste, memsahib,”’ Chandra 
answered. “‘A gardener can eat only with gar- 
deners, and unless he has a wife he must cook his 
own food. When I was a child I lived at home 
and went to the village school; but now that my 
years are fourteen and I do the work of a man, 
I will soon have a wife from my own caste to 
cook for me.”’ 

“Listen to him,’ exclaimed Lady Bradford, 
“‘he thinks only of caste!” 

“And of my flowers,’ Chandra urged gently. 
“The rain god drove his chariot through the sky 
last night, and the tender marigolds are bent 
double with the weight of his blows.” 
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Ethel laughed. “I never knew any one to like 
marigolds the way you do,” she said. ‘I believe 
you set out a new bed every day.” 

“They are the flowers of the gods,” Chandra 
told her. ‘‘We take them to the temple when 
we go to pray.” , 

“I’m going to pick some, then, and run down 
to ask for two sunny days,” Ethel announced. 
“T never saw so much rain in my life. I thought 
we came up here to’ Simla to find pleasant 
weather.” 

“You must remember that this is the time 
for the summer monsoon,” her mother reminded 
her. ‘‘We have to come up here among the 
mountains to escape the terrific heat and mois- 
ture of the plains. Down there in Jaipur it was 
simply suffocating, while here it is more like late 
spring in England.” 

“Except for the thunder,” said Ethel. ‘Did 
you ever hear anything like the way it rolls and 
crashes among these peaks; and the lightning 
is fairly blinding. I prefer England, myself.” 

“‘T don’t,’ declared Robert, who had come 
down the path just in time to hear her last re- 
mark. ‘‘This is the best place I know to have 
a good time. There’s tennis, or polo, or some 
sort of gymkhana every afternoon in the week.” 

“And think of the scenery,’ went on Lady 
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Bradford. ‘‘These Himalayas are wonderful. 
Far over there to the east is Mount Everest, 
the highest mountain peak in the world.” 

“T remember studying about the Himalayas 
in my geography lessons at home,” spoke up 
Ethel; “but I never expected to live among 
them.” 

“Simla isn’t really in the Himalayas,” Robert 
informed her, airing his superior wisdom. “These 
are only the foot-hills. Father has promised to 
take me over to Cashmere some day. Perhaps 
you can pursuade him to take you, too, and 
then you'll see some real mountains.” 

But Ethel was not eager for another journey 
after her ride up to Simla, which is seven thousand 
feet above the sea. 

“Come, mother,” she urged, ‘“‘let’s go and 
gather the rhododendrons. I found some crimson 
clusters yesterday at the farther end of the gar- 
den which were the most gorgeous I have ever 
seen.” 

Robert did not follow his mother and sister. 
He had other plans for the morning. The moment 
they were out of sight he spoke to Chandra. 

“T’ve brought some nuts in my pockets,” he 
began. ‘‘If you’ll come down to the big oak tree 
with me and call the monkeys I’ll let you help 
feed them.” 
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Chandra dropped the sharp stick with which he 
was digging around the rose-bushes, and rose to 
his feet. 

“Monkeys, yes,” he said eagerly. ‘‘I will go 
with you to feed the monkeys, for they are holy 
animals, and it is pleasing to the gods that we 
should feed them. Cats are sacred, too; but dogs 
are defiling. I would not throw a bone to a dog.” 

“T like dogs better than cats or monkeys,” 
Robert declared. ‘‘You ought to see _ the 
Scotch collie I had at home.” 

Then, seeing how swiftly Chandra _ trotted 
along, he added, ‘“‘Why don’t you ask father to 
make you one of his messengers? You could 
wear one of those bronze medals around your neck 
instead of that old string over your shoulder, 
and you could go trotting all over Simla, and back 
and forth to Government House a dozen times 
a day. It would be ever so much more fun than 
pottering around in the garden all the time.” 

Chandra shook his head. ‘I am of the gardener 
caste,” he answered; ‘‘and I can never be any- 
thing but a gardener. Nor do I wish to be. But 
I am glad that my work called me to Simla,” 
and he looked through the gate they were pass- 
ing, down into the village, which from May to 
November is a gay English city, set on a moun- 
tain top, with dark oak forests surrounding it, 
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blue hills beyond, and on the horizon the white 
peaks of the Himalayas, or Snowy Mountains, as 
they are called. 

In winter Simla is deserted; but with the first 
hot days of May the English officers and their 
families leave the lowlands and journey up to 
the summer capital to escape the discomforts of 
the monsoon. 

Robert looked through the gate, too, and would 
have stopped to admire the view; but Chandra 
hurried on to the oak tree, to call the monkeys 
which had been the pets of a former governor. 

“A’o, a’o! (Come, come!)” he called, rapping 
two nuts together sharply. ‘A’o, a’o!” and in a 
moment the monkeys began to appear, — whole 
families of them,—fathers, mothers, sisters, 
brothers, — hanging by an arm or tail to catch 
the nuts Robert threw up to them. 

Several of the monkeys jumped down to the 
grouwid and scrambled for the nuts as boys scram- 
ble for pennies. When they had one they sat up 
and ate it, — winking and blinking solemnly, 
and all the time making a sort of little gentle cry. 

They had black faces with white whiskers, and 
funny wrinkled-up noses. The mothers clasped 
their babies to their breasts, or rather the babies 
did the clasping, so that the mother’s arms were 
free to swing and climb. The poor little things 
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seemed terribly worried, peering first over one 
shoulder and then over the other; and they 
looked so old-fashioned, with their wrinkled faces 
and neatly parted hair, that Robert could not 
help laughing. 

“T’d like to take that tiny one up to the house 
to show to Ethel,” he suggested; but Chandra 
knew better than to try to catch a baby monkey. 

“The mother would bite and scratch and claw,” 
he said. ‘“‘You’d better be satisfied with watch- 
ing them here,” and throwing down the last of 
his nuts, he trotted off to his work. 

Robert sat down in the shade of the oak tree 
to watch the monkeys until they climbed back 
for a siesta after their feast. Then he lingered 
idly, gazing off at the distant snow-capped peaks, 
with sun and shadow chasing across them, until 
his father sent a messenger to call him to the 
house. 


CHAPTER XI 
TIGER HUNTING 


RoBeErT followed the messenger across the 
garden. When they were nearing the house he 
became aware at once that something out of the 
ordinary was happening. 

Three or four English messengers, in blue 
trousers and red coats, with brass medals to 
show their office, were galloping down the street; 
and several native runners, wearing only a loin- 
cloth, a yellow turban, and a large bronze medal, 
were standing at the veranda steps, talking 
excitedly, while four or five grooms were bring- 
-ing horses from the stable. 

“What is the matter?’”’ questioned Robert 
eagerly, hurrying to meet his father, who came 
to the door adjusting his pith helmet, — the 
shade hat which Englishmen wear in India to 
keep off the heat of the sun. 

“A tiger appeared in one of the near-by villages 
last night,’’ Colonel Bradford answered; “and 
we are going out to see if we can find him. This 
time he carried off a sheep; but there’s no know- 
ing when he’ll come back for a child or a man. 
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“Vou may go with us, if you like,” he added, 
as he caught the look of eager interest in his son’s 
face. 

Robert hurried into the bungalow for his own | 
helmet, and was out again in a twinkling, ready 
to mount his pony and ride off with the others. 

There were half-a-dozen English officers, with 
ten or a dozen natives, in the party, and as they 
clattered through the town and down the steep, 
winding, mountain road, Robert rode beside his 
father, eager to hear all he could about tigers 
and tiger hunting in India. 

“‘Are there many tigers, and do they kill many 
people?”’ he questioned. 

“Not now,” Colonel Bradford anemeced ““Some 
time ago forty-eight people were killed by tigers 
in one year; but they were nearly all the victims 
of one tigress which lived out in the jungle and 
was hard to find. Nowadays it is sometimes 
difficult for hunters to find.even one when they 
are out shooting for sport. 

“There are plenty of other wild beasts here 
that are dangerous, however, — jackals and leop- 
ards, wolves and lions,—and the snakes are 
really worse than anything else. Out of twenty- 
four thousand persons who were killed in one 
year, more than twenty-one thousand died from 
the effects of snake-bites.” 
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Robert shuddered. “I hate them!” he ex- 
claimed; ‘‘and I hate the scorpions, too, even if 
they are not so very dangerous. I found one in 
my shoe this morning, and I threw him out of 
the window, — shoe and all.” 

“You'll have to have a new supply of shoes, 
if you are going to throw one away every time 
you find a scorpion,” his father said with a laugh. 

The horses cantered along for a mile or more 
before Robert spoke again. ‘How are we going 
to find this tiger?” he asked at last. 

“T don’t know exactly,” replied the Colonel; 
“but some of these men are experienced hunters. 
The village is about ten miles below Simla, down 
there among the foot-hills, and the natives think 
the tiger is hiding in a jungle just beyond. There 
is a narrow gorge, with a shallow stream running 
through it, where the tiger probably goes to 
drink; and if they can drive him down the gorge 
we can get a shot at him from the rocks above.” 

“How do they drive a tiger?”’ Robert asked. 

“You'll soon see,”’ and Colonel Bradford spurred 
his horse into a gallop, leading the way through 
the valley until they came into the one muddy 
street of the little village. 

Just after they had left Simla soft white clouds 
had risen from behind the hills and floated lightly 
across the sky. Now they were gathering in a 
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great, black, threatening mass, and there was a 
distant rumble of thunder. 

But no one in India seems to pay the least 
attention to a shower, and the little party can- 
tered on, until finally the English officers found 
good positions among the rocks on the edge of 
the narrow gorge, while.the natives left their 
horses and started off on an easy dog-trot toward 
the head of the stream. 

It was very still, — with only the hoarse caw- 
ing of crows, the buzzing of great black bees, 
and the occasional rumble of thunder to break the 
silence. It was stifling hot, too, with hardly a 
breath of air; and Robert was beginning to think 
of lunch and a siesta, when suddenly in the dis- 
tance there was a great noise, which grew louder 
every moment as it came nearer and nearer. 

Robert sat up and listened. It was the crowd 
of natives, beating on drums and tom-toms, 
blowing bugles, waving branches which they had 
broken from the bushes, and shouting out a wild 
weird chant. 

In an instant the English officers sat erect in 
their saddles, eager for a shot at the tiger should 
he come their way. Robert and his father urged 
their horses a few steps nearer the edge of the 
gorge, and waited anxiously. 

Would the tiger come? Would he? Yes! No! 
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What was that behind that tree? Was it the 
tiger? No, it was a man with a tom-tom. But 
what was that gliding along through the jungle 
. beside the stream? 

It was the tiger! 

Robert raised his gun; but his father held up 
a warning hand and shook his head. 

The huge beast was coming steadily nearer, 
crouching low in the long grass and slinking 
along almost noiselessly, with only now and then 
the crackle of a dry branch or the rolling of a 
loose stone under his feet. 

Now he was behind that black rock! Now he 
was just below them in the gorge! Colonel 
Bradford gave the signal to fire. Crack! Crack! 
rang out the half-dozen rifles. Crack! Crack! 

The tiger bounded into the air with a savage 
roar. More shots were fired. The great beast 
leaped again, then fell, and was hidden from 
sight in the thick jungle growth. 

The beaters were coming along cautiously. 
Colonel Bradford shouted to them, and pointed 
out the place where the tiger lay. 

Robert was so excited that he slid off his pony 
and would have scrambled over the rocks to the 
bottom of the gorge; but, at that moment, the 
shower which had been gathering slowly, broke 
with unexpected fury. 
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Vivid flashes of lightning zigzagged across the 
sky. Thunder crashed overhead, and sheets of 
rain were driven up the valley by a gale of wind 
which turned suddenly cold and changed the 
rain to hail. 

The Englishmen were glad to gallop off to the 
village and find shelter in the little mission church, 
leaving the natives to bring in the tiger when 
the storm was over. 

It was late in the afternoon before the men 
came in, carrying the huge, tawny beast slung 
on two long poles. 

Robert had begged to wait for them, and with 
his father rode out to meet them. Some of the vil- 
lagers ran along beside them, and there was great 
rejoicing over the death of the man-eating tiger. 

Colonel Bradford arranged to have the skin 
dressed and sent to him in Jaipur, and he pre- 
sented the claws to the head man of the village 
so that he might take them to Simla and receive 
the bounty offered by the government for the 
killing of dangerous wild beasts. 

“There are some things in India that I like, 
and some things that I don’t like,” Robert told 
his father, as they rode up the steep mountain 
road toward home. 

Colonel Bradford laughed. ‘What is it you 
don’t like?” he asked. 
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“T don’t like the heat and the rain and the 
scorpions, and this foolish notion of caste that 
keeps every one doing just what his father and 
his father’s father did before him,’ Robert 
answered; “‘but I do like this mountain scenery, 
and the good times we have in Simla, and these 
gorgeous durbars they are having for some one 
every little while. 

“T like the tiger-shooting, too,” he added, 
after a few moments; “‘only I thought we should 
ride off into the jungle on the backs of elephants, 
and hunt the tiger in his lair.” 

“Youll not have any hunting on elephant- 
back,” his father told him, as they rode up to the 
entrance gate of their bungalow; ‘‘but we are 
going to Delhi as soon as it is cooler weather, to 
do a little sight-seeing, and Ill see that you 
have a ride in a howdah down there.” 

“Delhi!” exclaimed Robert; “that’s where 
they are going to have the royal durbar, isn’t it? 
I suppose we shall see that, too. After all, India 
is a pretty good place;” and slipping from his 
pony, he gave the bridle to a native groom and 
ran up to the veranda to tell his sister the 
thrilling story of the tiger hunt. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE BRIGHTEST JEWEL 


CHANDRA was squatting on his heels in the gar- 
den path, beside a big bed of pansies which he 
had tended with the greatest care to please the 
English “‘memsahib,” Lady Bradford. 

The end of the rains had come at last, and 
everything was fresh and bright in the warm 
October sun. The garden, indeed, was at its 
very best; and Chandra had a feeling of pride 
as‘he looked around him at the clean-swept 
paths, the well-trimmed hedges and _ borders, 
and the gaily-blossoming plants. 

The pansies held up their faces saucily, — blue 
and purple, yellow and white,— and Chandra 
picked one here and there, selecting them with 
the greatest care, and stringing the loose 
flowers, without stems or leaves, on a slender 
bamboo thread. 

He stopped now and then to tuck the bright- 
est of the yellow blossoms into a fold of his tur- 
ban, and, as he did so, his gaze wandered idly to 
the distant mountains standing mighty and 
majestic against the clear blue sky. 
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Mighty and majestic, indeed, they stand, — 
this snow-capped range of the Himalayas, bound- 
ing and guarding India on the north and stretch- 
ing fifteen hundred miles from east to west, two 
rows of lofty peaks, as if placed there to shut 
off all invaders with a gigantic double wall. 

The small town of Simla is far to the west of 
the famous peak, Mount Everest,’ the highest 
mountain in the whole world; but it lies well 
up among the foot-hills of the Himalayas, and in 
summer forms a comfortable residence for the 
English Viceroy and his staff. 

In winter, however, the town of government 
and fashion is deserted; and already many of 
the officers had returned to their duties in dis- 
tant cities, taking their families with them. 

In a little while Colonel Bradford would go 
down to Jaipur, and the garden which Chandra 
had tended so faithfully would be left alone, 
with only the birds and monkeys to enjoy its 
beauties. 

Perhaps it was this thought which gave Chan- 
dra’s eyes a look of sadness, as he strung his 
pansies on the long thread. Perhaps it was the 
thought that now he must return to toil in his 
father’s vegetable patch; or, possibly, if the gods 
heard his prayer, to work in the Maharajah’s 
gardens under the direction of old Pagal, who 
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often beat him soundly if the flowers would not 
blossom well. 

It had been wonderful here in the mountains, 
with a garden all his own, and the English lady 
coming every morning to admire the flowers 
and gather great basketfuls for the house. 

“These English,” Chandra was saying to him- 
self, in his slow-thinking way, — ‘‘these English 
have brought many good things to India, — 
schools, and —”’ 

But he stopped suddenly and bowed his fore- 
head to the ground, for Prince Ranga was com- 
ing down the path with Robert Bradford, whom 
he had come to visit for a few days. 

The two boys were talking together earnestly, 
and paid no heed to Chandra as they passed him 
and sat down on a bench beside the little fountain. 

It happened that they, too, were speaking of 
the English, and Chandra listened as he went 
on with his work. 

“Father says that India is the brightest jewel 
in the British Crown,” Robert told the prince. 
“He calls this the Golden East, and says that 
India has been the world’s Eastern battlefield 
since the beginning of time.”’ 

“‘And so it has,” Prince Ranga declared. ‘‘ War 
has been our chief occupation until you English 
at last established peace. 
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“Centuries ago the invaders began coming 
down through these mountain passes, — Greeks, 
Persians, and Scythians. Then, later, came men 
from over the seas, — Portuguese, Dutch, Danes, 
French and English.” 

“What did they all come for?” queried Robert, 
taking a bit of cracker from his pocket and toss- 
ing it to the gold fish that were floating lazily 
in the bow] of the fountain. 

“The early invaders came to fight and con- 
quer our country. Centuries later, when all 
Europe was interested in explorations, men came 
here on voyages of discovery, and it was not long 
before extensive trade was carried on across 
the seas. In England the British East India 
Company was formed —”’ 

“T know all about the East India Company,” 
broke in the English lad. ‘‘We learned it in our 
history lessons at home. They came here to trade, 
and their ships took home rich cargoes of silks and 
jewels and spices. 

“They had grants of land from the native 
princes, and they grew richer and richer, and 
became so important here that, at last, they had 
an army to defend their rights.” 

“The French had trading interests here, too,” 
said the prince; ‘‘and the English and French 
began fighting each other, and getting the native 
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princes into the warfare, until the southern half 
of India was one great battlefield. 

“Tt was Clive who saved the south; and when, 
later, the scene of war changed to the north of 
India, he returned from England to save the 
north. At the battle of Plassey, in 1757, he 
won the great victory that added all India to 
the British Empire.” 

“That was Robert Clive,” spoke up Robert 
Bradford. ‘‘He is one of my favorite heroes. I 
have a whole book about him at home. It says 
that he placed the brightest jewel in the British 
Crown.” 

Prince Ranga’s face had for a moment a look 
of sadness. “The jewel very nearly fell out of 
the crown at the time of the great Indian Mutiny,” 
he said. ‘‘When we go down to Delhi and Luck- 
now we shall be in the very heart of the mutiny 
country.” 

“We are going to Delhi next week,’ Robert 
told him. “It is rather dull here now, with all 
the houses being closed. Mother will be glad. 
to shut up this bungalow and go back to Jaipur 
for the winter.” 

Poor Chandra heard the words with a heavy 
heart. So it was to be next week, —and the 
garden was so lovely now! Look at the roses, the 
lilies, the gleaming marigolds, the pansies! 
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Oh, yes, the pansies! He had almost forgotten 
what he was doing. Hastily gathering a handful 
of flowers, he finished the chain, tucked a few 
blossoms into his turban, and slipping out of the 
garden, ran swiftly down to the little temple at 
the foot of the hill to present his offering to the 
gods and beg of them, as a reward, a garden of 
his own. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE STREETS OF DELHI 


“Hr who holds Delhi holds India. So it was 
three thousand years ago; so it is to-day; so it 
will be forever! 

‘Delhi is the key to India!”’ 

Thus spoke the gray-bearded Story Teller, stand- 
ing under his red-and-white awning at the corner 
of the street, and the crowd around him looked 
from one to another, nodding their heads slowly, 
and murmuring, ‘‘Ah-yi! Ah-yi!”’ 

“Look at the Great Road,” and the old man 
pointed a lean arm toward the northwest, gazing 
off into the blue distance as if he could see the 
march of history. 

“Look at the invaders coming down through 
the Khyber Pass in the Himalayas. Hear the 
tramp of their armies. There are the Greeks led 
by Alexander the Great. There are the Persians, 
the Afghans, the Tartars. 

“Age after age they come. See how they seize 
the grain stored in our granaries. See how their 
cattle feed upon our fertile fields. 
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““Now they are at the very gates of Delhi! See 
how they beat down the red sandstone walls. 

“Tt is always around Delhi that the tide of 
battle rolls. Its walls fall and rise, fall and rise, 
as one great conqueror after another tears them 
down to-enter the city, and builds them up 
again to keep out the new wave of invaders. 

“Century after century has the city stood here 
on the plains beside the River Jumna.. Century 
after century shall it stand —”’ 

““Ah-yi! Ah-yi!’”? murmured the crowd of men 
and boys, nodding their turbaned heads. 

Prince Ranga, turning to Robert Bradford, who 
was standing by his side, nodded his own head 
slowly. 

“It is as the old man says,” he told his friend. 
“Delhi is the key to India, and it should be the 
‘capital of the country, instead of Calcutta.” 

“There is talk of that very thing,’ Robert 
interrupted quickly. ‘‘When the King and Queen 
are here for the Great Durbar in December, they 
may decide to move the capital to Delhi. Father 
was telling mother about it this morning.” 

+ A washerman, with a bundle of clothes on his 
head, who had stopped to listen with the others, 
heard the mention of the King and Queen and the 
Great Durbar. He repeated the already familiar 
news to his neighbor, and the words spread like 
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wildfire through the crowd until they reached 
the ears of the old Story Teller. 

“The Emperor is coming!” he began to shout. 
“The King of England! The Emperor of India! 
The King-Emperor! . 

“He will sit upon the throne, and we shall bow 
before him! Our great King! Our Emperor!” 

Excitement ran riot among the motley gather- 
ing. The Story Teller danced up and down awk- 
wardly, keeping time to his words. The men 
and boys shouted and waved their arms. Pande- 
monium reigned. 

Prince Ranga touched Robert’s arm. ‘‘Come 
away,’ he urged. ‘‘We have seen enough of this.” 

“T didn’t know your people ever got excited 
about anything,” said Robert, as the two boys 
walked slowly down the street, stopping now 
and then to look at some sight strange to English 
eyes. 

“They don’t,” declared the prince. ‘They 
rarely smile, they almost never laugh; and they 
don’t seem to be having a good time, although 
I suppose they do in their own way; but this 
Great Durbar and this visit of the Emperor 
have stirred the whole country. The news has 
spread into the farthest villages, and every one 
is excited over it. It is the first time in history 
that a white king has come to India.” 
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“They are already building a vast durbar 
camp,’ said Robert. “I rode out with my 
father yesterday to see it. There were thousands 
of men clearing the land, building the throne 
and stands, and setting up tents and pavilions. 
We sat for an hour and watched them.” 

“The Great Durbar will be a wonderfully in- 
teresting sight,”’ the prince told him. 

“Everything is interesting here in India,” 
Robert exclaimed. ‘Look at this street. I can’t 
take a step without seeing something I never 
saw before.” 

“But you have automobiles, and electric trams, 
and shops, and shop-windows, and crowds of 
people, just like this, in London, don’t you?” 
Prince Ranga argued. 

“No, not just like this, — not the least bit 
like this,” declared Robert. 

The two boys had turned into Chandni Chauk, 
or ‘‘moonlight street,’ the richest street in all 
Asia, — lined, as it is, with the shops of jewelers 
who display in their windows gold and gems worth 
a king’s ransom. 

On either side of the broad roadway stand 
rows of sacred fig trees, and up and down the 
walks passes a motley crowd, — Indian princes and 
peasants, British soldiers and officers in uniform, 
travelers from all over the world. 
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Under the blazing sunshine what a radiance 
of color may be seen, — turbans of green and 
yellow, white, purple and crimson; robes of 
every rainbow tint; veils of every shade over the 
faces of the women. 

There are automobiles, to be sure, and street 
cars, and carriages; but there are also strange 
two-wheeled carts drawn by white bullocks, hooded 
ekkas, an occasional camel; now and then, even, 
an elephant, on whose back a rider sways and 
rolls as the huge beast tramps ponderously along. 

Nowhere in the world can there be found a 
more varied assortment of men and manners than 
in this Chandni Chauk of Delhi. 

The English lad wandered along slowly, stop- 
ping every few moments to look at something 
new and strange, while the Prince walked by 
his side pointing out the more interesting and 
amusing sights. 

There were bangle-sellers, and bead-makers, and 
sellers of sweets. There were venders of fruits 
and vegetables. There were water-carriers, and 
bread-boys, and boys selling trinkets and toys. 

Two men came along with bundles of hay 
slung over their shoulders. They were clad in 
the merest rags, and seemed to walk as if they 
were very weary. 

“Those are grass-cutters,” Prince Ranga ex- 
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plained. ‘‘They go off into the distant fields 
to cut a little grass. They bring it into the city 
and sell it for a few pice, and then go back for 
more. Sometimes they have to travel for miles 
to get the grass. It is the way they live. 

“Look over there,’ he added quickly. ‘‘There 
is a magician, and a good one, too. I have seen 
him before. Let us see what he is doing.” 

The boys crossed the street and joined the 
crowd, that watched with grave attention while 
this clever trickster produced three or four live 
pigeons from his sleeve, picked a bunch of roses 
out of th air, and finally took from his pocket 
a flower-pot in which he planted two tiny seeds 
that grew to blossoming plants before their 
wondering eyes. 

A little farther on were a couple of black- bearded 
snake-charmers sitting cross-legged on the ground 
in the shade of a fig tree. 

They had spread a rug before them, and one 
man played a shrill piping tune on a bamboo 
reed, while the other drew a python and a cobra 
from a wicker basket and made them sit up and 
dance to the weird music. 

Prince Ranga laughed at the rhythmic writh- 
ings of the snakes, and tossed a few pice into 
the open bowl set out invitingly on the rug; but 
Robert Bradford shuddered and turned away. 
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“T don’t like snakes, even if they can dance,” 
he exclaimed. “It is almost time to go back to 
the hotel to lunch, anyway, and I want to buy 
some bangles for my mother and sister. I saw 
some beauties at a little shop just around the 
corner, and I don’t want to leave Delhi without 
buying a few.” 

“When are you going to leave Delhi?” ques- 
tioned the prince, as he was bidding his friend 
good-by at the hotel steps, after the bangles had 
been purchased. 

“To-morrow,” Robert answered. ‘‘We are 
going to Agra and Lucknow next. I wish you 
were going with us.” 

‘It would be a pleasure to me to do so,” replied 
Prince Ranga, placing the back of his hand on his 
forehead, and bowing his head in his courteous, 
East Indian manner; ‘‘but my father has ordered 
that I should go to Benares, and I shall soon be 
needed in Jaipur to prepare for the Great Durbar. 

“We shall meet again in Delhi in December, 
and then you will see what India has to show 
her English Emperor.” 


> 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE SACRED GANGES 


“Tr there is such a place in the world as topsy- 
turvy land, it is here in India,” Ethel Bradford 
declared, as she stood a few days later in the 
window-balcony of the inn at Benares, looking 
down on the crowded street. 

“Why do you say that?”’ questioned her mother. 

“Because the people seem to do everything 
just the wrong way around,” she answered. 
“For one thing, see how they decorate their 
houses. They put their draperies on the outside 
for other people to see, instead of keeping them 
inside to make their rooms look pretty, as we 
do;”’ and she pointed across the narrow roadway 
to some poor dilapidated houses which were hung 
with beautiful silks and rugs. 

“Then the women don’t seem to care anything 
about good furniture, or pretty china, or glass 
and silver for their tables,” she went on; ‘‘but 
they load their hands and arms with rings and 
bracelets, and instead of wearing a dress with 
some style to it, they just drape yards and yards 
of silk around their waists and over their shoul- 
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ders. I’d think it would be an awful bother to 
have to make your dress every time you want to 
put it on.” 

“Tl tell you some more topsy-turvy things,” 
said her brother, who was sitting just inside the 
window, reading a guide-book. ‘The men go 
to church, but the women stay at home. They 
take off their shoes at the church door, but they 
wear their turbans all through the service. 

‘“‘They mount their horses from the wrong side, 
and ‘click’ to make them stop and not to make 
them go.” 

“They write backwards across the page,” 
Ethel added, ‘‘and they begin at the last page 
of the book and read toward the first page.” 

Her mother laughed. ‘‘I’ll add a few items to 
your topsy-turviness,” she said. ‘‘They begin 
their dinner with the sweets instead of the soup; 
and when they drink their tea they sip it with a 
loud smacking noise to show how polite they are 
and how much they like the tea.” 

“Just look at them in bathing, too,” said 
Robert, stepping out on the balcony. “They 
wear almost as many clothes as they do when they 
are walking down the street,” and he pointed, as 
he spoke, to the river, which was crowded with 
early-morning bathers — men, women, and chil- 
dren — all standing waist-deep in the water. 
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“What are so many of them looking this way 
for?” Ethel asked petulantly. ‘They make 
me nervous.” 

“Don’t worry! They are not looking at you,” 
her brother told her. “They are facing east, 
as all good Hindus should when they bathe. 
They are not in there for the fun of it, you must 
remember. It is a part of their religion, — to 
wash away their sins, or something like that, I 
suppose. The Hindus have bathed and prayed 
on the banks of the Ganges for more than twenty- 
five hundred years. I was just reading about it 
in the guide-book. 

“The Ganges is the most bathed-in river in 
the world,” he went on, quoting glibly. ‘‘Thou- 
sands enter its waters every morning. They come 
from far and near. Many of them are pilgrims, 
coming as to a holy shrine. Not a few have meas- 
ured the whole distance of their journey with 
their bodies. They lie down on the ground, 
stretch out their arms as far as possible, mark 
the spot with a stone, stand up, put their feet 
beside the stone, lie down again, measure 
again, —”’ 

“Oh, Robert, what nonsense!” exclaimed his 
sister. “Tf you will read such weird tales, keep 
them to yourself, please. I’d rather go out and 
see the sights than stay here listening to your 
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stories. Let’s all ask father to take us down to 
the river,”’ and she stepped in through the window 
and caught up her hat and parasol. 

Robert followed more slowly, putting on his 
pith helmet and slipping his guide-book into his 
pocket. When the children had found their 
father Lady Bradford returned to her room to 
write some letters. 

Colonel Bradford led the way rather hurriedly 
through the narrow streets of the native city 
until they came to the bank of the busy, smiling 
river. There they took a littie boat and were 
rowed out into the middle of the stream by two 
native oarsmen. 

There were still hundreds of bathers, — some 
in the water, some on the bank, dressing or un- 
dressing, some on the stone steps that led up 
from the river to the temple gates, stretched 
out at full length so that the sun might pour over 
them its welcome heat. 

Many of the women had brass water-jars 
which they filled with the sacred water, to use 
through the day if they lived in Benares, or, if 
they had come from a distance, to carry on their 
heads to their far-off homes. 

“Prince Ranga was coming to Benares on his 
way back to Jaipur,” said Robert, as they glided 
slowly along with the current. ‘‘He told me so 
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when we were in Delhi; but I didn’t know then 
that we were coming here, too.” 

“Perhaps we shall see him this morning,” said 
Ethel. “I wish we might. I’d like to ask him 
about a dozen questions.” 

““Ask me,” her brother suggested. 

“Very well, what is that man reading,” and 
Ethel pointed to a man standing waist-deep in 
the river and slowly turning the pages of a worn, 
leather-bound book. 

Robert shook his head. “I don’t know,” he 
confessed. ‘‘You caught me that time.” 

“That book is the holy Veda,’’ Colonel Brad- 
ford explained. ‘‘The Hindus read and study it 

‘as we study our Bible.” 

“T’ll give you one more chance, Robert,”’ said 
Ethel, a minute later. ‘‘Why do so many people 
come to Benares? It seems to me just a horrid, 
dirty little city; and as for bathing in this river, 
I wouldn’t put my little finger in it for anything.” 

Robert sat up straighter and patted the book 
in his pocket. “Read the guide-book, little 
sister,” he said, in his most patronizing manner. 
“The guide-book will tell you that the Hindus 
think Benares is the most sacred spot in the 
whole world. 

“They call the city Kasi, which means the 
‘Magnificent’; and they say that ages and ages 
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ago the god Shiv built the city of the purest gold, 
and all the temples of precious stones. But, alas!” 
and Robert stretched his arm dramatically toward 
the dwellings huddled along the river bank; “‘be- 
cause of the wickedness of men the wonderful 
buildings of gold and gemis have turned to huts of 
mud and thatch.” 

Colonel Bradford laughed. ‘‘We shan’t need 
Ranga Singh any more, with you for a guide,” 
he said. “Perhaps you will tell us where we ought 
to.go mext2”\-7 

“We might go to that temple with the three 
golden towers, which you see down there, and 
throw some flowers into the Well of Knowledge,” 
Robert suggested. ‘Or we might go to the 
Monkey Temple and feed the sacred monkeys.” | 

His sister stamped her foot until the little boat 
fairly rocked. ‘‘Robert Bradford,” she cried, ‘if 
you say anything more about monkeys I shall 
scream. I hate them! I hate them! I —” 

“Don’t get so excited,” her father interrupted. 
“T don’t like the monkeys either, and I don’t 
like the way these Hindus let cows go wandering 
around in the streets; but we have to take the 
bad with the good in every country. 

“We'll go back to the inn now and take your 
mother out for a drive among these fertile fields, 
and to-morrow we will go to Agra, where you 
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will see the most beautiful thing in India, perhaps 
even the most beautiful thing in the whole world. 
Robert will read about it in his guide-book while 
we are rowed back to the landing.” 

So, while the little boat slipped along through 
the quiet water of the Ganges, Ethel leaned back 
comfortably against the cushions and listened to 
the story of the Taj Mahal. 


CHAPTER XV 
A POEM IN STONE 


“THE Taj Mahal is an exquisite poem, written 
in purest marble, that all the world may read for- 
ever the love of Shah Jehan for his beautiful wife,” — 
Robert began reading aloud. 

“T don’t see how a poem can be written in 
marble,” his sister objected. ‘“‘What is the Taj 
Mahal anyway?” 

“Tt is the tomb built by the Emperor Jehan for 
his wife,’ Colonel Bradford answered. ‘‘Taj 
means tomb, and Mumtaz Mahal, Pride of the 
Palace, was his wife’s name. But listen to the 
story the guide-book has to tell, and then, when 
you see the tomb, you will understand better 
what it is all about.” 

“Shah Jehan,” continued Robert, ‘‘was one of 
the Great Moguls, the most powerful line of em- 
perors in the history of India.” 

“Tve heard of the Great Moguls,” Ethel broke 
in again, but Robert went on without looking up. 

“The Great Moguls did not have any regular 
capital. Each one decided for himself where he 
should live, and where his golden throne, his 
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silver-tipped minarets, his tombs and temples 
of marble and precious stones, should bewilder 
every eye with their splendor. 

“Akbar the Great, one of these Moguls, had his 
capital about twenty-two miles from Agra, at 
‘the City of Victory,’ a marvelous town where 
every building was a palace, every palace a dream 
carved in red sandstone.” 

“Akbar was the greatest of the Great Moguls.” 
It was Colonel Bradford who interrupted this 
time. ‘He was tall, and as strong in body as in 
mind, for he was the best polo player in India, 
and the best chess player, too. In his courtyard 
was a big chess board laid out in marble squares, 
and he played with live men and women dressed 
to represent the different pieces, — kings and 
queens, bishops, knights and pawns.” 

Robert looked up with a laugh. ‘I’m glad I 
didn’t have to stand still on a chess square three 
or four hours until Akbar was ready for me to 
move,” he said, and went on with his reading. 

“Shah Jehan, who was the grandson of Akbar 
the Great, had his capital at Delhi, but he also 
had a palace and a beautiful gardenat Agra. Jehan 
had a wife who was his idol. She lived for him 
alone, and to please her was his one study. When 
she died, in 1629, she was buried in a corner of his 
magnificent garden, on the bank of the river Jumna. 
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“But Shah Jehan decided at once to build for 
her the most glorious tomb in the whole world. 
He sent abroad for famous artists and artisans. 
He commanded that nothing but the purest of 
white marble should be used in the structure, 
and he bought such quantities of gems and precious 
stones as only the treasure houses of India could 
produce. 

“Twenty thousand men were employed for 
eighteen years, and when, at last, their work was 
done, the body of the queen was laid in its resting 
place, — a veritable poem in marble and precious 
stones.”’ 

“There it is again!” exclaimed Ethel. “‘A poem 
in marble! Why a poem in marble?” 

“Because the marble, of purest white, carved 
in traceries as fine as lace, and all inlaid with 
precious stones to simulate flowers and fruits 
and running vines, is as beautiful as any poem 
that ever was written,” her father explained. 
“Just to look at it gives one poetic thoughts, 
poetic feelings, —”’ 

The boat touched the landing, and Robert 
closed his book and slipped it into his pocket. 
“T’d like to see anything make me feel poetic,” 
he said scornfully. 

“Wait until you see the Taj Mahal by moon- 
light,” his father told him. “If you don’t feel 
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“A poem in marble and precious stones.” Page 90 
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poetic then, you haven’t an ounce of poetry in 
your make-up.” 

“Tt won’t make me feel poetic,” Ethel declared 
stoutly; but when, the next afternoon, they 
passed through the great ornamental gateway 
and climbed the balcony to look down on the Taj 
Mahal, it was Ethel who quoted the very first 
line of poetry. 

“Earth has not anything to show more fair,” 
she murmured softly. 

Her mother smiled. “It makes me think of 
Tennyson,” she said: — 


“So pure a love 
Clothed in so pure a loveliness.” 


“Tt doesn’t make me think of any poetry,” 
said Robert, ‘‘but I never saw such flowers in 
all my life. Wouldn’t Chandra like to work in a 
place like this!”” and he pointed, as he spoke, to 
the garden, which was indeed beautiful. 

It was laid out in sixteen large squares, one for 
roses, one for ferns, another for lilies, another 
for palms,—and straight across it, from the 
great gateway to the Taj itself, flowed a crystal 
stream of clear pure water. More than a score 
of small fountains gurgled and tinkled musically 
in their white marble basins, while the large 
fountain in the center sent up a floating mist of 
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spray that gleamed in the sunshine with all the 
tints of the rainbow. 

At the farther side of the garden stood the white 
marble Taj, resting on a white marble platform 
more than three hundred feet square. On each 
side of the platform was a mosque; at each cor- 
ner rose a tall, slender minaret; and in the center 
was the dome-crowned tomb itself, where lie the 
bodies of Shah Jehan and his beloved wife, the 
Pride of the Palace, for whom all this beauty was 
created. 

The Bradfords stood for a long time in the bal- 
cony, enjoying the matchless loveliness of the 
scene. When they finally came down the broad 
marble stairway, Ethel and her mother declared 
that they could spend the whole afternoon wander- 
ing about in the garden to look at the flowers and 
fountains; but Robert chose to go at once to the 
Taj to see the marble carvings, and the fruits and 
flowers that ornament the walls of the mausoleum. 

These flowers and fruits are set into the white 
marble with thousands and tens of thousands of 
precious stones, to represent every plant that 
grows and blossoms in India. Not one seems to 
have been forgotten, and Robert wandered up 
and down for a long time, calling his father to 
look at a lotus, an orchid, or a fern done in jasper 
or amethyst, in agate, cornelian or jade. 
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Every bit was perfect in its form and coloring, 
and so delicate was the workmanship that thirty 
or forty stones were often used to make a single 
flower and leaf. 

It was twilight when at last Colonel Bradford 
gathered his little family together to take a final 
look at the bewildering beauty from the balcony. 

The sun had gone down in a cloudless sky, and 
the long shadows of the minarets, which had lain 
like bars across the white terrace, deepened into 
a soft gloom which spread over the garden with 
the sudden darkness of a tropic night. 

The air was filled with the delicate perfume of 
the flowers; the water in the fountains seemed to 
tinkle more softly; the brooklet rippled gently 
in its marble path. 

Stars appeared here and there in the blue vault 
of heaven, and the crescent moon, a slender thread 
of silver, swung lightly over the dome-crowned 
tomb. 

Ethel slipped her hand into her mother’s. ‘‘How 
still it is!”’ she whispered. ‘‘ How still and peace- 
fulit allis! Surely Shah Jehan will have his heart’s 
desire, for no one who has stood in this wonderful 
garden could ever forget the Taj Mahal and its 
silent sleepers.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE TENTED CITY 


“ARISE, sons of sloth! ’ The day dawns and ye 
must work if ye would eat! Arise and greet the 
sun! Arise!” 

Once again the call of the watchman was sound- 
ing down the street, once again the village must 
awaken from its short night’s slumber; once again 
the men and boys must run down to the river for 
their early bath, and once again the women and 
girls must draw the water, sweep the hut and 
prepare the simple morning meal. 

It was a day in the heat of early December, 
and the sun, peeping over the rim of the world, 
found an India all a-thrill with excitement, from 
the poorest mud-hut in the humblest village to 
the prince’s palace in gaily-decorated Calcutta 
and Bombay. 

For the Emperor was coming! The King of 
England and the Emperor of India! Everything 
must be in readiness to receive him; every one 
who could possibly afford it must journey to Delhi 
to pay him homage. 
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Princes were going with large retinues of nobles 
and lesser chiefs; with long trains of horses, of 
camels, of elephants; with a small army of attend- 
ants and followers; with wonderful flags and 
banners of court and state. 

Merchants and their families were going in 
crowded railway trains that stopped at every 
station to take on still greater crowds. 

Men, women and children were going over the 
roads, in bullock-carts and hooded ekkas, on the 
backs of patient little gray donkeys that were 
decorated with blue necklaces and jingling bells, 
and a red tassel here and there, — for luck. 

Peasants were going on foot, plodding along 
over the dusty road, with the hot sun Penal: 
down out of a cloudless sky. 

Chandra was going, too, — Chandra with his 
father and mother, with Jehan and Sooboo and 
the little Rakai. 

How they must hurry to be ready for the 
journey! 

With the first cry of the watchman, Merachie 
was on her feet, calling her family out of their 
beds, sending the boys off to the rivér with their 
father, and hurrying the girls with their daily 
tasks. 

After breakfast Rakai must be given a bath, 
sitting cross-legged on the ground while Sooboo 
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poured jars of water over her head and Merachie 
scrubbed the brown skin until it shone like glass. 

Food must be packed in boxes, jars of water 
must be filled at the well, the bullocks must be 
harnessed to the heavy, springless cart, and the 
awning drawn over the top to keep out the piti- 
less heat of the summer sun, — for December is 
the middle of summer in India, and the days are 
long and intensely hot. 

At last everything was in readiness. The 
mother with her two little girls, all dressed in 
their very best, with bead necklaces and heavy 
silver bracelets and anklets, sat on cushions on 
the floor of the cart, while Chandra, Jehan and 
their father tramped along beside the bullocks, 
twisting their tails now and then to hasten their 
slow pace. 

It took several days to reach the durbar camp at 
Delhi, but there was plenty of company along the 
road. Through the great heat of noontime they 
stopped for lunch and a siesta. The men smoked 
their hookahs while the boys played marbles and 
the women gossiped, or they all sat idly in the 
shade of a tree, for in India the people are wonder- 
fully adept in the art of doing nothing. 

At night they camped beside the road, rolling 
themselves up in soft shawls and sleeping peace- 
fully beneath the stars. 
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Merachie was so excited that she could hardly 
sit still, and she chattered away to the little girls, 
pointing out the sights along the way, and watch- 
ing carefully for everything that would bring them 
good fortune. 

“An oil man!” she would whisper, if they 
chanced to meet any one so unlucky. “Cover 
thine eyes in this early morning hour. But con- 
sider well that sweeper man, — his face is most 
fortunate.” 

If they walked now and then, to rest themselves 
from the jolting of the cart, they must hold their 
shoulder cloths well up over their faces and 
take care lest a stray dog should brush their skirts. 

“A dog is defiling,” she would caution them; 
‘but a cow or a monkey is sacred. Tuck a bit 
of grass into the folds of thy seelie and give it to 
the first cow that crosses thy path.” 

And again, ‘‘Now comes a Brahmin! Look 
first at his feet; so shall good come to thee, my 
daughters.” 

So it was all along the way, until at last, toward 
the end of the fourth day, they came to the great 
durbar camp outside the walls of Delhi; and then 
everything else was forgotten as they rode slowly 
through the city of tents which had sprung up 
for the ten-days’ pageant in honor of the King- 
Emperor. 
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It was a city twenty-five miles square, with 
miles and miles of broad streets lined with side- 
walks and green lawns. On either side of Corona- 
tion Road, the main thoroughfare, were the camps 
of the great ruling chiefs, and here every province 
and almost every district had its place. 

There were the Rajputs, that famous warrior 
race, whose chiefs had ‘come down from their 
magnificent palaces in the western hills to greet 
their Emperor. Some of them wore coats of steel 
mail, with shining helmets of brass on which 
waved golden plumes. 

In the camp of the Sikhs were native warriors 
who carried great steel rings around their necks, 
around their turbans, even around their waists; 
but these rings were weapons, not ornaments, 
and they had an edge as sharp as a sword. 

The tents in the Cashmere camp were lined 
with costly shawls, for which the mountain prov- 
ince is most noted. Some of the Cashmere chiefs 
wore cloaks of purple brocade trimmed with gold, 
with gold belts and pouches, and on their heads 
were scarlet turbans fastened with buckles set 
with precious gems. 

There were shepherds, too, in the Cashmere 
camp, — men dressed in rich furs and soft robes 
of dark gray wool; and there was a pundit, —a 
learned man who was clad in purest white, with 
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silver slippers on his feet and an orange mark 
painted on his forehead to show his caste, a mark 
which he washed off every morning and painted 
on again. 

After they had found a place for the cart and 
set up the tent for Merachie and the little girls, 
Jehan and his father went over to the Shan camp 
to watch a group of chiefs who were clothed all 
in gold, — small plates of gold fastened together 
with gold links and set with brilliant rubies which 
were fairly dazzling in the sunshine. 

Chandra wandered away to the camp of Baroda, 
which had beautiful lawns and fountains and beds 
of lovely flowers; and it was here that Robert 
Bradford found him a little later. 

“Hello, Chandra!”’ he exclaimed. “I didn’t 
think I should see any one I knew in this crowd. 
What are you doing here? Have you found an- 
other garden to tend?” 

Chandra shook his head. ‘‘The gods have not 
yet heard my prayer,” he answered mournfully. 

“Wait until this durbar is over, and then [ll 
see what I can do for you,’ Robert promised 
rashly and hurried away to join his father. 

Chandra stood still for a long time, poking his 
bare toes in the soft earth, and gazing at the 
crowds and the garden, — stood there until the 
sun dropped behind the distant hills and night 
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came down over the camp, — stood there until 
the arches that spanned the roads and gates were 
illuminated with electric lights, until the tents 
were hung with jeweled lanterns, and little colored 
lamps shone everywhere, making a scene of fairy- 
land before his wondering eyes. 


. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE GREAT DURBAR 


THE great day had come at last. At early 
dawn. the whole world seemed alive with the sound 
of trumpets and bugles, the beat of drums and the 
tramp of marching feet. 

Crowds filled the streets of ancient Delhi, and 
crowds filled the streets of the tented city, all 
moving with one accord toward the wide plain 
where the King-Emperor’s Durbar was to be 
held. 

There were companies of British soldiers in 
their scarlet coats, and troops drawn from every 
branch of the native army. By nine o’clock they 
had gathered in the open space around the gold- 
domed throne, and their massed bands were fill- 
ing the air with music. 

By ten o’clock the seats in the great amphi- 
theater were filled with a vast crowd of people, 
all in gorgeous attire. Many of the princes wore 
robes of cloth of gold, or of gold shot with silver, 
over a silken robe of softest rose or green. Around 
their shoulders hung ropes of shimmering pearls, 
with necklets of diamonds, emeralds, and rubies; 
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and their turbans were fastened with brooches and 
buckles of gleaming gems. 

There were groups of selene too, in their 
robes of yellow, white, green or blue; and a throng 
of turbaned schoolboys that looked like a giant 
bed of flowers. 

At eleven o’clock the massed bands were stilled, 
and the wild scream of bagpipes was heard in the 
distance. 

Every one was quivering with excitement. The 
Great Durbar was about to begin! 

First came the guard of honor, in the kilted 
uniform of the Scotch Highlanders; and a second 
guard, made up of native Sikhs, tall as giants and 
as powerfully built. 

Next came a company of British sailors and 
seamen, all in blue and white; and following them 
a band of old men, veterans of the British and 
Indian troops who had fought side by side in the 
Great Mutiny. 

The English Viceroy came next. Everyone in 
the vast multitude rose and waited respectfully 
while he was escorted to a seat of honor under 
the canopy of the golden dais. 

Then, all at once, cannon began to roar. One 
hundred and one times their thunder rolled across 
the plain in a royal salute. 

The Emperor and Empress were arriving! 
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Now they were riding slowly across the great 
arena; now they were passing between ranks of 
saluting soldiers; now they were bowing to the 
cheering crowds; and now, at last, they were 
seated on the golden throne, with three pages of 
honor on either side, — six young princes of India 
in gorgeous costumes fairly blazing with precious 
jewels. 

Prince Ranga was one of these young pages, 
and all through the long ceremony which followed, 
he stood proudly beside the Queen, arms folded 
and head erect, as befitted his post of honor. 

It was a wonderful ceremony, too, this coming 
of the princes of India to pay homage to their 
Emperor. First appeared the chiefs of the six 
great provinces, — among them the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, the Nizam of Hyderabad, and the Begum 
of Bhopal, the only woman ruler in India. 

Next came the famous Rajput chiefs and the 
chiefs of all the smaller provinces. Among the 
former was Ranga’s father, the Maharajah of 
Jaipur, wearing his richest treasure, the most 
costly necklace in the whole world. 

Ranga could not keep back a feeling of pride 
as his father bowed low, laying his sword at the 
feet of the King-Emperor to show his allegiance. 

The prince bowed, too, and cast a hasty glance 
toward the pavilion which was reserved for the 
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families of British officers, hoping that his friend 
Robert Bradford might be watching the Maha- 
rajah. 

Yes, there he was! and there was his sister 
Ethel, exclaiming rapturously over the magnifi- 
cent diamonds and rubies in the necklace. 

Chandra was watching, too; but neither Prince 
Ranga nor Robert, Bradford had a thought for 
the Indian boy as the wonderful pageant passed 
before the King, — the richest pageant the world 
has ever known. 

Then, — when the last of the princes had made 
his bow, when the massed bands had once more 
played the national anthem, when the royal salute 
of one hundred and one guns had once more roared 
its thunder over the arena, — the Emperor, stand- 
ing before his people, made a speech which was 
received with the wildest enthusiasm. 

What was it that he was saying? 

Prince Ranga, standing on the steps of the 
dais, could hear the clear voice distinctly, and 
he would have waved his arms with the others 
if he had not been holding such an important 
post. 

Robert Bradford, in the pavilion, heard and 
shouted with the crowd; but Chandra, wedged 
into a tightly-packed mass of humanity, could 
not catch one word of the surprising news. 
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What was it that the King-Emperor was say- 
ing? Why did the people shout for joy? 

The capital city was no longer to be Calcutta, 
but Delhi, red-walled Delhi, ancient Delhi, the 
key to India! 

The news flew across the arena with the buzz 
of passing bees. The joy of the people knew no 
bounds. 

As soon as the Emperor and Empress had left 
the field, the people rushed by thousands to the 
royal dais, kneeling down to press their fore- 
heads against the marble steps. When the crush 
became so great that there was no longer room 
to kneel, they touched the pillars with their hands 
and then touched their foreheads, paying homage 
as best they could to the supreme ruler of all 
India. 

It was here, at the steps of the throne, that 
Robert Bradford caught sight of Prince Ranga. 

“Tsn’t it splendid!” he cried excitedly. ‘We 
were saying the other day, you know, that Delhi 
ought to be the capital. It was a great surprise, 
though. No one thought the King was going to 
make the change. 

“T’ll tell you something I’ve been thinking ever 
since I heard of it,” he went on eagerly, stepping 
up beside his friend. ‘I saw Chandra yesterday, 
and he hasn’t anything to do now. Wouldn’t it 
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be fine if father got him work at the new capital. 
He could be a water-boy, or a messenger, or some- 
thing like that.” 

Ranga Singh shook his head. ‘Chandra is a 
gardener,” he said. ‘‘He could never change his 
caste.” 

“What! not to be a messenger?” Robert ex- 
claimed. ‘A messenger is ever so much better 
than a gardener. Let’s go and ask him. I found 
him at the Baroda camp last night and he is 
probably there now, gazing at the flowers.” 

The vast crowd was already fast disappearing, 
glad to seek the shelter of the tents to escape the 
blazing noonday heat; and the two boys found 
their way easily to the beautiful Baroda gardens. 
There, sure enough, was Chandra, looking long- 
ingly through the lattice fence. 

“Oh, Chandra, wouldn’t you like to be a mes- 
senger at the new capital in Delhi?”’ Robert 
asked, without stopping to make any explanations. 

Chandra looked at him in surprise. “I am of 
the gardener caste,” he answered simply. 

“But it is more fun to be a messenger,” Robert 
argued. ‘You can wear a bronze medal and go 
trotting around everywhere on errands. We'll 
ask the Maharajah to make you a messenger, 
won’t we, Ranga?’ and he turned inquiringly 
to the prince. 
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“Caste rules every one, even the Maharajah,” 
Ranga answered soberly. ‘‘What a man is born, 
that he will have to be as long as he lives. It is 
our custom.” ; 

Chandra nodded his head. ‘‘My father is a 
gardener, and my grandfathers were gardeners,” 
he said, as if that settled the whole question. 

“Then you shall work in the garden of the new 
capital at Delhi,” Robert spoke decidedly. “Tl 
see my father about it at once.” 

“Yes, that’s the very thing. They'll have 
wonderful gardens,” added the prince. 

Chandra’s/face shone with delight. ‘‘The ways 
of garden-things and insect-things are in my 
heart, and the wisdom of the garden-people comes 
to me from the father-grandfather,” he said. 
“Tf my fingers but touch the soil, the flowers will 
blossom for me.” Then, pressing the back of 
his hand to his forehead, he bowed gratefully 
and trotted off to tell his father of the happiness 
which had come into his humble life. 

“Tt was the marigolds,” he told himself as he 
hastened down the road, — ‘‘the yellow mari- 
golds which I tended so faithfully for the 
gods.” 

It may, indeed, have been the yellow mari- 
golds, or the sacred thread which his father bound 
around his arm. It may have been the stars in 
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which the village astrologer had read for him a 
better future. | 

It may even have been his love for his work, 
his joy in doing all things well. » Who shall say 
what brings good fortune and a happy life? 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 
AND DICTIONARY 


. A’gra, a city in northern India. 

Aj mere (ij mér’), a city in northern India. 

Ak’bar, one of the Great Moguls, emperor in India, 1556- 
1605. 

Ba r6’da, a small state of India. 

Bé’giim, a native ruler. 

Bén a’rés, a city on the Ganges River. 

Bho pal (b6 pil’), a small state in central India. 

Brah’ma, in Hindu mythology the creator. 

Cal ctit’ta, the capital of British India. 

Cash’mére, a state in northern India. 

Chind’ni Chauk (chowk), “ moonlight street,” a street in 
Delhi. 

Chin’dra, a boy’s name. 

chi pat’ty, rice cake. 

Clive, Robert, a British general, 1725-1774. 

Dél’hi, a city on the Jumna River. 

dr’ bir, a formal reception. 

ék’kd, a carriage. 

Gaek war (gik’wir), the title of the ruling prince of Baroda. 

Hae’li, a boy’s name. 

Hi mila ya, a range of the highest mountains on the earth, 
between India and Tibet. 

Hin du (hin’d6o), the native race of India. 

hook’ah, a pipe with a long, flexible stem, so arranged that 
the smoke is cooled by passing through water. 


IIo VOCABULARY 


how’ dah, a seat fastened on the back of an elephant, gener- 
ally covered. 

Hy dér a bad’, a state in southern India. 

Indra, the rain god in Hindu mythology. 

Jai pur (ji’poor), a city. 

Jé han’, a boy’s name. 

Juim’na, a river 860 miles long; it flows from the Himalayas 
to the Ganges. 

Khy ber (ki’bar), a pass through the Himalayas. 

Liick’now, a city. 

Ma hi ra’jah, a ruling prince. 

mém’sa hib, lady; a title of respect. 

Mé ra’chie, a woman’s name. 

M6 gil’, title of a line of Mongolian emperors of India. 

Mo ham’mé dan, a follower of Mohammed. 

mon soon’, a periodic wind. 

Mt. Ev’ér ést, the highest known mountain in the world; 
29,002 feet high. 

Na zim’, a ruling prince. 

Pa gal’, a man’s name. 

pice (pis), a copper coin worth one-half cent. 

piin’dit, a learned man. 

pin’kah, a machine for fanning a room. 

Ra’ jah, a ruling prince. 

Raj put (raj poot’), a military caste, numerous in northern 
India. 

Raj pi ta’ na, a region of northwestern India. 

Ra kai (ra’ki), a girl’s name. 

Ran’ga Singh, a boy’s name. 

ry’ot, a peasant. 

sa’hib, sir, master. 

séé’lie, a dress worn by Hindu women. 

Shah, a ruler, a king. 


VOCABULARY III 


Shan, states in southeastern India. 

Sikh (sék), a member of a religious sect in India. Many of 
the Sikhs are soldiers in the British-Indian army. 

Sim’la, the summer capital of British India. 

Si’va, a god in Hindu mythology. 

$00’b60, a girl’s name. 

Sfir’ya, the sun god. 

Taj Ma hdl’, the marble tomb of the wife of Shah Jehan in 
Agra. 

Ush’as, the wife of the sun god. 

Ve da (va'da), the most ancient sacred books of the Hindus. 
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